



































Introducing the new 
Ford Crown Victoria. 

Roomier. 

More powerful. 
More fuel efficient. 
Better handling. 





The others in its class 
may now be dismissed. 


The moment you take the wheel of the 1992 
Crown Victoria, you’ll be taken with it. 

Better road manners. 

The technology of a newly designed suspen¬ 
sion gives Crown Victoria a comfortable, more 
confident ride. Road manners that are firm with 
the road, but polite to driver and passengers. 
Sophisticated technology. 

Crown Victoria is the only car in its class that 
offers an Anti-lock Braking System (ABS) with 
Traction Assist. While ABS keeps wheels from 
locking up during hard braking, Traction 

Buckle up-together we can save lives. 


Assist uses ABS technology to keep rear wheels 
from spinning on slippery surfaces. 

Speed sensitive steering, another unique fea¬ 
ture, improves road feel at highway speeds. 
And, of course, a driver’s air bag supplemental 
restraint system comes standard, for that extra 
cushion of safety. 

Most advanced engine. 

A new V-8 engine brings a new level of power 
to the Crown Victoria. Add to it the technology 
of Overhead Cam design and Sequential Elec¬ 
tronic Fuel Injection, and you have a more fuel 

























SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 
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Kent: 12 mg. "tar" .9 mg. nicotine; Kent Golden Lights: 8 mg. "tar," .7 mg. nicotine; Kent III: 3 mg. "tar," .3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC Method. 






THE WAR 



A fighting man from the 24th Infantry comes home to a hug 

Welcoming the Heroes 

kltl=»l’tWil From Bangor, Maine, to Twentynine Palms, Calif., the victorious 
COMING troops of Operation Desert Storm were welcomed by a proud and 
HflMF § rateful nation last week. Although it will be months before all 

540,000 American fighting men and women come home from the gulf, 
the arrival of the first few thousand touched off a nationwide 
celebration. In a televised address before a jubilant Congress, President Bush 
summed up America’s mood. “Thank you, guys,” he said to the troops. “Thank 
you very, very much.” Special Report: Page 16 


Clandestine teams of com- LtiiAP/ihl 
mandos inside Iraq, the TIFQFPT 
“Black Hole” of Riyadh and 

its crew of targeting experts, VICTORY 
custom-built bombs made 
and delivered within 36 hours—the vic¬ 
tory in the gulf lay in the details, 
and many of them are only just coming 
to light. The Secret History of the War: Page 28 

■ Bringing Back the Doors 

Director Oliver Stone returns to the ’60s 
again, this time retelling the psychedelic 
saga of Jim Morrison and the Doors. Val 
Kilmer’s portrayal of the sexy, self-de¬ 
structive “Lizard King” holds the chaotic, 
pumped-up movie together. The Arts: Page 56 


Utters to the Editor should be sent to Newsweek. 444Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022, and subscription inquiries to Newsweek, TAeNewsweek 
Building, Livingston, N.J. 07039. Newsweek (ISSN 0028-9604), March 18,1991, Volume CXVII, No. 11, is published weekly except for two additional issues 
during the months of May and September, $41.08ayear, Ay Newsweek, Inc., 444Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022. Second Class postage paid at 
New York, N.Y., and at additional mailing offices. POSTWKSTEBS: Send address changes te NEWSWEEK. The NEWSWEEK Building, Livingston, N.J. 07039. 



The movie’s Doors (Kilmer third from right) 
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The president called a halt after 100 hours 
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Norman: Get ’Em 
Moving 

A mini-desert storm blew up 
last week between Gen. H. 
Norman Schwarzkopf and the 
International Committee of the 
Red Cross. Schwarzkopf want¬ 
ed the coalition’s 60,000 Iraqi 
prisoners olf his hands imme¬ 
diately. But the ICRC, which 
administers the 1949 Geneva 
Conventions, insisted each 
prisoner be asked whether he 
wants to go home—a process 
that could take up to three 
weeks. The ICRC agreed to 
brief interviews but wouldn’t 
sanction "forced repatriation.” 
There’s also a hitch over 
transportation. Traditionally, 
the ICRC says, prisoners are 
flown on Swissair. It declined, 
possibly fearing an Arab back¬ 
lash. So they’re flying Balair— 
a Swissair subsidiary. ■ 


‘I don’t control my life': The veep, the general and the president 


Powell Calls Quayle 


N ewsweek has learned that 
Gen. Colin Powell, chair¬ 
man of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, is deeply embarrassed by 
the speculation that George 
Bush might dump Vice Presi¬ 
dent Dan Quayle for Powell— 
so embarrassed that he recent¬ 
ly telephoned Quayle to as¬ 
sure him that he had no inter¬ 
est in running for vice 
president in ’92. According to 
sources close to Powell, he 
said that he was chagrined by 
the Powell-for-Quayle talk. 

He also told Quayle he was do¬ 
ing a great job as veep. Quayle, 


Gulf Fallout Edition 

T he CW, licking its chops, is poised for a huge grudge 
match over war recriminations. GOP TV spots tagging 
"appeasers” are practically in the can. 




Conventional Wisdom 

Domestic Issues 


If we could win the war, why can’t we 
(fill in blank)? 

Republicans 


“Bad cop” Sununu makes Roger 

Ailes look like Mother Teresa. 

Democrats 

* 

Desperately seeking someone. How 
do you spell relief? R-E-C-E-S-S-I-O-N. 

The Troops 


Drink a toast—and sign ’em up to 
run against Dem. incumbents. 

Iran 

* 

Shiites to Saddam: drop dead! And if 
we need an air force... 

The Emir 

♦ 

No gold faucets (sob, sob)? Stop 
sulking and go home. 


the sources say, thanked Pow¬ 
ell for the call and told him 
that the speculation was not, 
from his viewpoint, a problem 
between the two men. A Quayle 
spokesman confirmed the 
call. Recently, Powell confided 
to a colleague: "I can’t tell you 
how much I hate this [atten¬ 
tion]. I don’t control my life 
anymore.” 

But the attention is unlike¬ 
ly to end. Eighty-six percent of 
those surveyed for the latest 
Newsweek Poll gave Powell a 
favorable rating, and almost 
half said they would like him to 
run for office. But friends in¬ 
sist that he harbors no political 
ambitions and would be emo¬ 
tionally unsuited to the cam¬ 
paign trail. "Politics isn’t his 
thing,” says a confidant. "It’s 
like a fancy suit. He can imag¬ 
ine trying it on, but it just 
doesn’t fit.” 

For now, there’s no indica¬ 
tion Bush intends to make a 
switch. With Bush’s authori¬ 
zation, White House chief of 
staff John Sununu disclosed 
"a Bush-Quayle ticket is a lock 
solid.” Sununu also said that 
Powell has asked to serve an¬ 
other two years as JCS chair¬ 
man when his term expires in 
September. After that, col¬ 
leagues say, Powell would prob¬ 
ably like a job in private indus¬ 
try. "He wants to go run 
something and make it work,” 
says a close friend. ■ 



Travel Plans 


G eorge Bush and his sen¬ 
ior advisers briefly con¬ 
sidered a dramatic post¬ 
war visit to Kuwait. "The 
president was intrigued 
by the idea,” says a 
White House aide, but 
the trip was vetoed "for 
the usual stupid rea¬ 
sons—security and logis¬ 
tics.” Some aides also 
worried that Bush might 
appear to be gloating 
over the allied victory, 
something he has 
sought to avoid. Advisers 
say Bush will make a 
Mideast tour sometime 
before the London eco¬ 
nomic summit in July. 
The trip will include 
stops in Kuwait, Egypt, 
Saudi Arabia and prob¬ 
ably Israel. Bush also 
plans to visit Turkey to 
thank President Turgut 
Ozal for standing firm 
against Iraq. 


Arnie’s Humvee 

L ike everyone else, Arnold 
Schwarzenegger has 
watched the military’s all¬ 
purpose vehicles—Humvees— 
zipping around the Middle 
East. But Arnold is not like the 
rest of us. Which is why, de¬ 
spite the fact that Humvees 
aren’t for sale, the manufac¬ 
turer has agreed to sell one to 
him. The Arnold has his heart 
set on the armament-carrier 
model, minus the gun turret. 
With its all-terrain capacity, 
it’s perfect for L.A. traffic. 

The Terminator will likely 
get a modified version of the 
Humvee in the spring. ■ 


The Arnoldmobile? A Humvee 
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You Used To Have To Go To A Veterinarian 
To Get Nutrition This Advanced. 



Introducing New Reformulated Cycle.® 


New Cycle® has been reformulated to be unsurpassed 
in its nutrition. 

Veterinary nutritionists have developed a precise 
blend of over forty nutrients so New Cycle provides the 
most advanced nutrition you can buy for each stage in a 
dog's life. 


With New Cycle, you can be confident your dog 
is getting all the nutrition it needs. Nutrition that's 
unsurpassed by any other dog food you can buy at the 
veterinarian, grocery store, or pet food store. 

Ask your veterinarian about the advanced nutrition 
of New Cycle. 
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New Cycle. 

Bilag 


Crcui Cycle 

flatten 
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A Veterinarian's Idea Of 1 
Advanced Nutrition. 


nee Diet is a Registered Trademark of the Colgate-Palmolive Company. 
5 is a Registered Trademark of the lams Company. 


© 1991 The Quaker Oats Company 


















Mad for Mod: The ’60s Return 


A ttention peaceniks and Oliver Stone: the ’60s are back 
in fashion and design. The colors are loud, the materials 
flims y, but the attitude is still there. A sampler: 



★★★The shift 

Has humor, shows off what 
should be shown off. With 
long earrings, you, too, can 
be a Carnaby Street bird. 

★Makeup 

Heavy black eyeliner and 
bottle-bleached hair. 

This isn’t the ’60s great¬ 
est legacy. 

★★★Corvettes 

Well, they certainly do 
have style and nostalgia. 
But beware: they verge on 
the cliche. 

★★Vinyl 

The post-Mondrian look. 

It’s cheap, it’s waterproof 
and it certainly looks better 
than car upholstery. 



Vinylwear 





Good Buy? 

I s this a questionable invest¬ 
ment in a posh hotel or a 
sharp deal for some valuable 
land? Probe International, 
publishers of the Directory of 
Foreign Direct Investment in 
the United States, has just 
awarded its first "Brooklyn 
Bridge” award for an appar¬ 
ently bad deal. The winner: To¬ 
kyo’s Sazale Group Inc., 
which paid $110 million—or 
about $1.2 million per room— 
for the Hotel Bel-Air in L.A. By 
that measure, the hotel would 
have to charge more than 
$1,200 per room and be more 
than two-thirds full to make a 
modest profit in the first year. 
But how much would the Bel- 
Air’s sprawling real estate be 
worth without the hotel? M 



Secret 

Treatment 


i t is now clear why rightist 
Salvadoran politician Ro¬ 
berto D’Aubuisson was not 
heard from just before his coun¬ 
try’s elections last week: he 
was in the United States being 
examined by doctors to see if 
he is seriously ill. Sources say 
the powerful politician, long 
accused of engineering right- 
wing death squads, was treat¬ 
ed and released last week by 
Houston’s Methodist Hospi¬ 
tal. The hospital would give no 
details, but a State Depart¬ 
ment official told Newsweek 
D’Aubuisson has a form of 
oral cancer. A Salvadoran gov¬ 
ernment spokesman denied 
that the politican has cancer. 

Except for a brief trip to vis¬ 
it his son in Houston after a 
1990 car crash, D’Aubuisson 
has been denied entry to the 
United States because of the 
death-squad charges. The State 
Department says this visa was 
"humanitarian.” M 



A ‘Sacrifice’? 

H ow much of a "sacrifice” is 
Japan really making to 
come up with its promised $13 
billion contribution to the Per¬ 
sian Gulf war effort? 
Newsweek’s Tokyo corre¬ 
spondent Bill Powell calcu¬ 
lates that the Japanese will ac¬ 
tually get their money back 
quickly. Here’s how: in late 
September, nearly two 
months after the invasion of 
Kuwait, oil prices shot up to 
$34 a barrel. They have since 
dropped to around $19 a bar¬ 
rel, and oil experts say that 
they’re likely to fall lower as 
Kuwaiti production comes 
back onstream. If you take the 
$15-a-barrel differential be¬ 
tween September and now 
and multiply it by Japan’s daily 
consumption of 3.6 million 
barrels, it comes to a savings of 
$54 million a day. At that rate, 
the Japanese will recoup their 
investment in slightly over 
240 days. In a year, the savings 
comes to $19.7 billion—or a 
return of 51 percent on a $13 
billion investment. And that 
certainly beats the return on 
Treasury bills. M 



Broken Families 


F or all the emphasis on 
"family values” over the 
last few years, the breakdown 
of the American family contin¬ 
ues at an alarming rate. 
Here’s a statistical profile of 
American households: 




He created a monster: Saddam 



Please 
Shut Up 


S addam Hussein was highly 
original, if wrong, when he 
predicted the gulf land war 
would be "the mother of all bat¬ 
tles.” But what others later 
said wasn’t so original. A com¬ 
puter search of the expression 
spits out a virtual ocean of bad 
puns and dopey wordplay. 

Mike Royko, on media coverage 
of the war: "This will be the 
mother of all journalistic 
changes.” The Toronto Star, 
on the war: ",.. the mother of 
retreats.” The Boston Globe, 
on TV coverage: "Images are 
the mother of all words.” 
White House spokesman Ro¬ 
man Popadiuk, on James Bak¬ 
er: "[He will take] the mother of 
all trips.” London’s Sunday 
Times, on the war: "... the 
mother of all routs.” And 
Newsweek’s own Convention¬ 
al Wisdom Watch, on Sad¬ 
dam’s predicament:"... the 
mother of all corners.” This is 
truly mother of all cliches. M 



Top Dollar 

H ow much would key play¬ 
ers in the gulf war fetch on 
the lecture circuit? 

Newsweek asked the Greater 
Talent Network Inc. to do 
some educated speculation on 
possible fees per lecture: 

Gen. Norman Schwarzkopf: 
$20,000 to $30,000 
Gen. Colin Powell: $17,000 to 
$28,000 

Peter Arnett: $15,000 to 

$20,000 

Arthur Kent: $15,000 to 

$20,000 

Bob Simon: $12,500 to $17,500 

Lt. Gen. Thomas Kelly: $10,000 
to $15,000 


Lucy HowARDarad Ned Zeman 
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Enjoy the simple pleasures you may be miss¬ 
ing. Rediscover comfort and confidence. 

Dental implants offer a more permanent solu¬ 
tion for replacing any number of missing teeth -- 
from a single tooth to a full set of dentures. 

A recent survey of dental specialists found: 

• Dental implant use has nearly tripled in 4 years. 

• Dental implants are used by people of all ages. 

• Leading reasons for requesting dental implants are: 

-to restore normal eating and speaking abilities 
-to enhance facial appearance and confidence 
-to increase denture retention 


Get the facts on dental implants -- the surgical 
alternative to replace missing teeth. 

Contact an oral and maxillofacial surgeon ~ 
the dental specialist with the experience and sur¬ 
gical expertise to evaluate dental implants as an 
alternative for you. 

Return to a better way of living. Join those 
who have experienced renewed comfort and 
confidence. 

Find out for yourself why dental implants 
have been called the next best thing to natural 
teeth. 


See your oral and maxillofacial surgeon...experience that works for you. 

For free information on dental implants, call toll-free: 

1-800-IMPLANT 

| AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ORAL AND MAXILLOFACIAL SURGEONS 










Let’s Start an 
IRS Lottery 

BY ASH SHARMAN 


M y Virginia income-tax return permits me to 
donate up to $2 of my state-tax refund to 
either the Democratic or Republican party, a 
privilege I politely decline each year. By 
April, my spirit of giving is too sorely taxed by 
the memory of having given (and given) to give even $2 
more. But these two dollars that I never donate have 
started me thinking. What if we could decrease the federal 
deficit, improve the Internal Revenue Service’s tax-collec¬ 
tion process and, maybe most important, add an element of 
excitement to tax time for the millions of us required to file 
before midnight April 15? What if the IRS instituted a 
lottery on its federal-income-tax returns? 

Here’s how I envision the IRS Lottery working: near the 
end of the tax return, the IRS places a box that the 
taxpayer can mark if he wants to contribute $2 to the IRS 
Lottery. He or she either subtracts $2 from his expected 
refund or adds $2 to the amount he owes. The idea is that 
by allowing those who owe taxes as well as those who will 
receive a refund to play, you provide incentive to both 
groups to get the paperwork in on time. 


That’s because on April 22, one week after the filing 
deadline, the IRS selects one lucky taxpayer with whom it 
will split the lottery pot. In other words, late filers won’t 
qualify for the payoff. The government puts its one-half 
share of the jackpot toward offsetting the federal deficit, 
and the winner gets his or her one-half share paid over the 
usual 20-year lottery period. This not only provides the 
winner with a hedge against blowing the fortune up front; 
it could also effectively reduce the government’s real out¬ 
lay by another 50 percent or more, the economist’s rule 
being tomorrow’s money is worth less than today’s. The 
winning taxpayer would be chosen by random computer 
selection. 

What kind of fortune are we talking about here? In 1989, 
according to the IRS’s Annual Report, more than 110 
million individual tax returns were filed. For this same 
year, the IRS issued more than 1.7 million civil penalties 
for delinquent filing. So even if only 100 million returns 
were filed on time (a conservative estimate), and only 20 
percent of those decided to play the IRS Lottery, that 
would make the winner’s pot $20 million. And each person 
has as good a chance of winning as the next, provided he 
files on time. Since we’re talking here about individual 
returns (1040,1040A, 1040EZ)—none of us files more than 
one individual tax return a year—no one has a better than 
one chance among however many millions of winning. 
Unlike other lotteries, you can’t buy more than one ticket. 
Long odds, but about as democratic as it gets. 

This could take some of the tedium out of filing. It would 
be a way of injecting a small thrill, a soupqon of hope into 
what most of us would agree is one of the year’s least 
welcome events. Some filers might even seal their enve- 


WHO HAS 
TEN THOUSAND OF 
THE BEST TRAINED 
AGENTS IN 
INSURANCE? 
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lopes with good-luck kisses or whisper a few encouraging 
words before dropping them into the mail slots. OK, that’s 
going too far. It might prompt some tardy taxpayers to file 
their returns on time and taxpayers in general to file 
earlier (just to be safe). Although it isn’t customary to 
worry about the workload of the IRS, this could improve 
the IRS’s efficiency, lower its costs a bit and perhaps 
sweeten its disposition. 

Twenty-four-karat jackpot: It’s not inconceivable that some 
of the chronic income-tax 
no-shows might even rejoin 
the ranks of solid citizens. To 
help bring them home, the 
IRS Lottery could be accom¬ 
panied by a small window 
of tax amnesty on back-tax 
penalties. Who knows how 
many no-shows might be 
driven out of the brush if 
the big, blunt Tax Stick 
were suddenly to have dan¬ 
gling from its end a 24-kar- 
at jackpot? For a shot at 
millions, some certainly. Americans are born gamblers. 

Now, there is a touchy subject involved in this proposal. 
Sure the lottery would be gambling, and that’s going to 
bother some people. But it’s a legal, widely accepted form of 
government-operated gambling already sanctioned by 
many, many states and by the District of Columbia, home of 
the president, the Supreme Court and the Congress. And 
unlike most forms of gambling, this lottery has the built-in 
safeguard against abuse. Remember, no one can play more 


than once a year. No pawning the family dog to improve 
one’s chances of winning. 

Will the winnings be taxable? Sure they will, like those of 
any lottery. The taxes on the winnings, in fact, further 
increase the government’s revenue from the game. This 
extra tax revenue would provide an additional inducement 
to the government to seriously consider the IRS Lottery. It’s 
just one more way the Feds stand to win. And at what cost? 
The only real risks are borne by those who choose to stake $2 
each year. If I were the fed¬ 
eral government, I’d ask 
myself at this point, "Where 
do I sign?” It’s what the 
sports commentators refer 
to as a "win-win situation.” 
Nobody loses, because no¬ 
body has to play the IRS Lot¬ 
tery. Is it going to solve the 
problem of the federal defi¬ 
cit? No, no one solution will. 
And yes, it’s gambling, but 
so are church bingo, betting 
on the Kentucky Derby and 
all those games at the state fair. And it would be a money¬ 
maker. It would make money for Uncle Sam, and it would 
make a whole lot of money for one conscientious taxpayer 
each year. It’s also a game, and for those of us who choose to 
play, it would provide a little mystery in an otherwise dreary 
task, cheap at $2. 

But you gotta pay to win. 


Sharman, a freelance writer, lives in Falls Church, Va. 



It would be 
more useful 
than the 
checkolf for 
political 
parties 


No contest: The Equitable. We lead 
the life insurance industry in agents who are 
Registered Representatives licensed to sell both 
securities products and insurance. 

The Equitable is first as well in CLUs (Chartered Life 
Underwriters). And first in ChFCs (Chartered Financial 
Consultants). These are the two most prestigious designa¬ 
tions an agent can earn. 

This commitment to professionalism and training is 
what keeps us so well abreast of client needs in today’s 



complex market. It’s one of the key rea¬ 
sons The Equitable has grown to be one of the top 
life insurance companies in America. 

And with over $400 billion of direct coverage on the 
books of our insurance companies, and growing, it’s a 
commitment we aren’t about to change. 

To learn more about the strength of our numbers, 
please write to Richard H. Jenrette, Chairman and CEO, 
or Joseph J. Melone, President and COO, at The Equitable, 
787 Seventh Avenue, Dept. A, New York, NY 10019. 


THE 

EQUITABLE 


STRENGTH IN NUMBERS 


















The Wake of the Storm 

I am moved to tears every time I look at 
your photograph of Marine Capt. Jonathan 
Edwards’s family at his funeral ("Under 
the Bombs,” desert storm, Feb. 25). I will 
never forget the expressions of grief on 
their faces. God bless and comfort them. 

Mick J. Haugen 
Wichita, Kans. 


I did not feel especially proud of Ameri¬ 
ca’s technologically superior weapons 
when I saw your picture of the cloth-cov¬ 
ered corpses of Iraqi citizens pulled from 
the ruins of a Baghdad air-raid shelter our 
bombs had destroyed. As long as the world 
chooses to solve its problems through vio¬ 
lent means, I am afraid we must all contem¬ 
plate the possibility of suffering a compara¬ 
ble fate. 

Gregory D. Gorski 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


I believe Saddam Hussein cynically per¬ 
mitted those Iraqi civilians to take shelter 
in a space the Pentagon says he was using 
as a command-and-control center. Surely 
he understood that coalition forces were 
targeting such sites. I believe he thought 
the political payoff he would reap from an 
allied attack in which many civilians were 
killed—i.e., an antiwar backlash among co¬ 
alition members—would justify sacrificing 
innocent lives. 

Peg Duncan 
Ottawa, Out. 


In the name of the "people’s right to 
know,” Walter Cronkite demands a loosen¬ 
ing of the military press restrictions im¬ 
posed throughout the gulf war ("What Is 
There to Hide?”, desert storm, Feb. 25). 
Please, Walter, don’t insult our intelli¬ 
gence by pretending to champion our 
rights while pursuing your own profession¬ 
al ends. The reality is that the American 
people wanted to win this war a lot more 
than they wanted spectacular headlines, 
behind-the-scenes reports and incisive 
commentaries, and they were willing to 
endure the necessary temporary censor¬ 
ship. In the meantime, I ask you not to use 
my rights as leverage to get your story. 

Michael J. Ratelle 
Dallas, Ga. 


In your piece on the dispersal of Kuwaiti 
contracts to foreign countries ("Hoping to 
Build a New Kuwait,” special report, Feb. 
25), I was quoted as saying "Norway is not 
contributing a thing to Kuwait’s libera¬ 
tion.” However, I have since learned that 
Norway has contributed $278 million to 
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Media Bashing 

T hrough¬ 
out the Per¬ 
sian Gulf 
War, readers 
criticized the 
media for irre¬ 
sponsibility in 
its coverage of 
the conflict. 

But it was an ar¬ 
ticle in the Feb. 25 issue by Walter 
Cronkite, accusing the military of ar¬ 
rogance for restricting the press, 
that brought the criticism to a head. 
",Let’s let the military do its job, ” 
wrote one reader. "If it must be done 
in secret to protect the lives of our 
fighting people, so be it. "Others in¬ 
sisted the media was the reason the 
United States lost in Vietnam. There 
was, however, some support for 
Cronkite. Said one reader: "It seems 
ironic that a government which 
claims to fight in the name of democ¬ 
racy can exhibit such reluctance to 
tell its people basic facts. ” 


the effort in the gulf, as well as a ship and a 
medical unit with a field hospital. I am 
indebted to the ambassador of Norway, 
Kjeld Vibe, for this information. 

Helen Delich Bentley 
Member of Congress from Maryland 
Washington, D.C. 

Equality in the Ranks 

While acknowledging that blacks consti¬ 
tute a higher percentage of the armed 
forces (about 20 percent) than of the popu¬ 
lation as a whole (about 12 percent), George 
Will uses class and education demograph¬ 
ics to argue that it isn’t "only... the lash of 
necessity” that drives black volunteers to 
enlist ("The Military Meritocracy,” Feb. 
11). He states that most blacks in the mili¬ 
tary come from the working and middle 
classes and have a high-school education. 
White volunteers, he notes by contrast, 
tend to be poorer and less educated than 
whites in the general population. But what 
does this suggest about the opportunities 
available to educated blacks in America? 

Kathleen Vanderselt 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Thanks to George Will for telling it like it 
is. I’m tired of hearing every issue boiled 
down to race. The next step is for the media 
to stop focusing on color when an individu¬ 
al achieves a prominent position. Joint 


Chiefs of Staff Chairman Gen. Colin Powell 
is where he is because he’s proven his worth 
as a military man and individual—period. 

Mary Jo Coppes 
Warsaw, Ind. 


Will avers that what he calls "the racial 
spoils system” depends on "winning for 
certain groups the lucrative status of vic¬ 
tim.” Lucrative? I suppose he will tell us 
next that the high rate of unemployment 
among blacks is due to the fact that posing 
as a victim is more lucrative than joining 
the work force. Blacks have long been vic¬ 
tims of racism, and, when Will asserts that 
"today’s military is a more severe meritoc¬ 
racy than most corporations,” he indirectly 
acknowledges that, outside the military, 
they still are. 

Anthony S. Florence 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

The Hatred of Science 

A resounding "Amen!” to Robert M. Ha- 
zen’s "Why My Kids Hate Science” (my 
turn, Feb. 25). After 12 numbing weeks of 
molecular theory in the sixth grade, my 
daughter, too, thinks she hates science. If I 
had known beforehand what she had in 
store, I would have taken her out of school 
for an hour a day and, in place of science 
class, brought her to a natural-history mu¬ 
seum. Or I might have had her read a scien¬ 
tist’s biography, raise butterflies, look at 
paramecia through a microscope or check 
rainwater for acidity. Thirty years ago sci¬ 
ence was exciting. Now it is dreaded by a 
great many middle-school students. 

Pamela S. Nelson 
Lansing, Mich. 


Hooray for Hazen’s comments on the ba¬ 
nalities of science education at the middle- 
school level. My high-school chemistry 
class consisted solely of learning defini¬ 
tions and memorizing chemical equations. 
After that, I was certain I never wanted 
anything to do with chemistry again. For¬ 
tunately, I was inspired and motivated by 
an excellent chemistry lecturer in college 
and eventually graduated as a chem major. 
I agree with Hazen: good teaching should 
be rewarded, and early hands-on experi¬ 
ence would go a long way toward turning 
kids on to the fascination of science. 

Lisa J. Garrard, Ph.D. 

South San Francisco, Calif. 


Robert Hazen’s my turn excited my 
quarks and double helices, but it was weak 
on practical solutions. My fourth grader is 
tested on her ability to distinguish between 
igneous and sedimentary rock, even 
though she cannot pronounce either term, 
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and my fifth grader is told to memorize 
taxonomy lists that I learned in high 
school. When I complain to the teacher, she 
responds that she is at the mercy of the 
science textbooks she is directed to use. I 
fear that the average teacher may not be 
interested enough in true learning to com¬ 
pensate for poor judgment at the top level, 
where curricula are determined. 

Ekic Chlebisch 
Johnson City, Tenn. 

A Water Shortfall 

"The Long, Dry Winter” (national af¬ 
fairs, Feb. 18) ignored a proven solution to 
California’s water woes when it claimed 
that "engineers are running out of tricks.” 
Water recycling, also known as reclama¬ 
tion, could provide, by the turn of the centu¬ 
ry, at least 1 million acre-feet of water a 
year—as much as a million average house¬ 
holds use in two years. If state and local 
governments are willing to spend the nec¬ 
essary funds, reclaimed waste water (sew¬ 
age) could help relieve future shortfalls. 
California presently uses recycled water 
for a variety of nonpotable uses. Those uses 
could be broadened to include toilet flush¬ 
ing in high-rise buildings, watering of pri¬ 
vate lawns, car washing and street clean¬ 
ing—activities that today employ drinking 
water. Water recycling is neither new nor 
high tech. It is, unfortunately, the forgot¬ 
ten solution. 

Bahman Sheikh, Director 
Office of Water Reclamation 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Californians have been spoiled by the 
illusion of an endless water supply wrung 
out of faraway places like the Colorado 
River. Compare Los Angeles’s consump¬ 
tion—200 gallons per person per day—to 
ours here in rural Maine. A 23-foot well 
serves our family of four, our flock of sheep 
and our greenhouse. When pipes froze this 
winter, we borrowed from neighbors the 
eight gallons we needed for the day (OK, we 
melted a couple of gallons of snow to flush 
the toilet). Where water is a limited re¬ 
source, people must learn to conserve. 

Peggy Gannon 
Pittsfield, Maine 


Werner’s Woes 

As a former est participant and volun¬ 
teer worker, I’m sorry to hear of the 
charges of physical and emotional abuse 
leveled at Werner Erhard by his daughters 
and former employees ("The Sorrows of 
Werner,” mind, Feb. 18). But even if the 
allegations your piece reported are true, it 
only shows that Werner, for all his positive 
contributions to the self-realization move¬ 
ment, is a man with personal problems, est 

























was never supposed to make us perfect, but 
to enable us to confront and correct some of 
our problems. Hopefully Werner will be 
able to do this for himself. 

Cynthia Perkins 
Williamsburg, Va. 


All of us have many shameful moments 
in our lives that we would hate to see ex¬ 
posed, exaggerated and taken out of con¬ 
text. I don’t know if Werner applies the 
techniques he teaches to his own life, but I 
know that of all the training I’ve received 
in the past 30 years, none has had as free¬ 
ing, empowering and positive an impact on 
me, my family, my friends and my psycho¬ 
therapeutic work as Erhard’s The Forum. 

Sue B. Van Doeren, M.S. W. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Letters to the Editor, with the writer’s name 
and address and daytime phone number, 
should be sent to: Letters Editor, Newsweek, 
444 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10022 or 
faxed to: (212) 350-4120. Letters may be 
edited for reasons of space and clarity. 
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Overheard 

I bet I’m the only American 
ambassador in the world with pro- 
American graffiti on my walls.” 

Edward Gnehm, the U.S. State 
Department’s top man in Kuwait City 

If you hit a Saudi, it’s your fault. If 
you hit a Korean, it’s his fault. If you 
hit a Yemeni, go to the nearest police 
station to claim your prize.” 

From a list of driving tips 
posted outside the office of the 
British chief of staff in Riyadh 

It’s like rough sex. You’ve got to 
know when to hold back.” 

New York Post editor 
Jerry Nachman, 
on tabloid journalism 
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Overheard 

I bet I’m the only American 
ambassador in the world with pro- 
American graffiti on my walls.” 

Edward Gnehm, the U.S. State 
Department’s top man in Kuwait City 

If you hit a Saudi, it’s your fault. If 
you hit a Korean, it’s his fault. If you 
hit a Yemeni, go to the nearest police 
station to claim your prize.” 

From a list of driving tips 
posted outside the office of the 
British chief of staff in Riyadh 

It’s like rough sex. You’ve got to 
know when to hold back.” 

New York Post editor 
Jerry Nachman, 
on tabloid journalism 




I hear there’s an opening on '60 Minutes’.” 

CBS News correspondent Bob Simon to CBS News 
vice president Don DeCesare just after Simon 
was released from 40 days of captivity in Iraq 

A guard told me as soon as I put my shoes 
on I could go. I said, 'Go where?’ and 
he replied, 'Go away,’ and smiled. And then 
I knew I was going home.” 

Italian Air Force Maj. Gianmarco Bellini, 
an Iraqi-held POW for 46 days 

The queen is very brave to have done this. To 
put your hand in between fighting corgis is 
to put your hand into a food mixer.” 

English canine behaviorist Anthony Burlky, 
on a bite suffered by Elizabeth II after she 
waded into a pack of her pet corgis 


Nineteen years. How long you been in the cabinet?” 

A policeman at the U.S. Capitol to budget chief Richard 
Darrnan, who had asked, How long you been in this job?” 

when the cop insisted on seeingDarman’s ID 

Xwo monks were crossing a bridge. One asked the other, 'What 
is Zen?’ The second monk picked up the first and threw him in 
the river, telling him to swim in it, become one with it but 
not ask about it because words don’t mean s—.” 

Action movie star Steven Seagal, 
explaining the meaning of Zen 

Xhe worst case of marijuana martyrdom I’ve ever seen.” 

San Francisco attorney J.TonySerra, on a court decision to 
send his client back to prison to finish a life sentence because 
drug tests indicated he smoked marijuana while on parole 
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‘THERE 
HE IS!’ 

The first American troops arrive 
home from the gulf, touching off a 
nationwide celebration 


COMING 


A thundering, low-altitude flyover by six F-15 Eagle 
fighters announced the moment they had all been wait¬ 
ing for—and at Langley Air Force Base, Va., several 
thousand spouses, girlfriends, boyfriends, children and 
■ ■ A ■ m h assorted well-wishers raced joyfully across the tarmac 
HI lint to welcome the First Tactical Fighter Wing home from 
I i w 111 the Persian Gulf. A C-141 transport carrying some of 
■ the fighter wing’s ground-support personnel touched 
down and lumbered to the flight line; Patti Fox’s 
seven-month ordeal was over. "It’s your daddy, babycakes,” she cooed to 
her daughter Melody Joy, aged 5 weeks. Tearful and grinning, Sgt. 
Michael J. Fox peered down at the child he had never seen and swept his 
wife and baby into an ecstatic, three-way embrace. "Babycakes, your 
daddy’s home,” said Patti Fox. 

From Bangor, Maine, to Twentynine Palms, Calif., the victorious 
troops of Operation Desert Storm were welcomed by a proud and grateful 
nation last week. Although it will be months before all 540,000 American 
fighting men and women in the gulf come home, the arrival of the first few 
thousand servicemen and -women touched off a nationwide celebration 
of pride and patriotism. George Bush summed up the euphoric mood in his 
televised speech before a joint and jubilant session of Congress. "This 
victory belongs to them—to the privates and the pilots, to the sergeants 
and the supply officers... to the finest fighting force this nation has ever 
known,” the president said. "We went halfway around the world to do 
what is moral and just and right. And we fought hard and, with others, we 
won the war [to lift] the yoke of tyranny and aggression from a small 
country that many Americans had never even heard of.” "Thank you, 
guys,” the president concluded. "Thank you very, very much.” 

For the troops themselves, it was the big-little moments of reunion that 
seemed to matter most—the first glimpse of a newborn child, the first cold 
beer after seven months in alcohol-free Saudi Arabia, the green of early 
spring in North America. During a refueling stop at Bangor, one 82nd 


At Langley AFB, Va., a returning U.S. flier greets his wife and daughter 
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Airborne Division trooper borrowed a saxo¬ 
phone from a high-school band and wowed 
the crowd with an impromptu solo rendi¬ 
tion of the Star-Spangled Banner. At Fort 
Stewart, Ga., a proud papa from the 24th 
Mechanized Infantry Division, Specialist 
Robert Teague, searched the crowd for his 
wife, Wendy, and his 4-month-old son, 
Sean. "There he is!” Teague exclaimed, as 
he pushed through the welcoming throng 
to scoop up his wife and son. "He looks 
beautiful.” 

The troops of the 24th, which made a 
18 NEWSWEEK : MARCH 18, 1991 


hell-for-leather drive to the Euphrates Riv¬ 
er during the 100-hour ground campaign, 
had their share of close calls and dicey 
moments. Platoon Sgt. James Coleman 
said he and his buddies were rounding up a 
group of Iraqi prisoners when a volley of 
small-arms fire "started popping all 
around me, bouncing off the turret of my 
[Bradley Fighting] vehicle.” The shots 
were fired by a single Iraqi soldier in a 
nearby bunker, who was quickly put out of 
action. "If we hadn’t been watching each 
others’ backs and doing the things that we 


should, I probably would have gotten shot,” 
Coleman said. Last week when the 24th 
was still bivouacked far from home in the 
Iraqi desert, Coleman got a surprising ra¬ 
dio call. "Guess what?” the radioman said. 
"I have additional information, you mag¬ 
got—you’re going home.” 

In El Paso, Texas, 352 members of the 
Army’s 11th Air Defense Artillery Brigade 
got a tumultuous reception on their way 
back to Fort Bliss. The 11th Brigade—"the 
Scudbusters”—and its Patriot missiles 
were the heroes of the Iraqi missile attacks 
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on Riyadh, Saudi Arabia. When the first 
Scuds were falling on the Saudi capital on 
the night of Jan. 21, said Army Specialist 
Sheila Sexton, "we went on alert [and] 
there were explosions everywhere. We 
were just saying, 'Please, Patriot, work.’ It 
did, and we were all in shock,” Sexton said. 
"We did it! They didn’t miss.” Since then, 
Sexton said, the brigade has received "let¬ 
ters, phone calls and [gifts] from people all 
over the world and all over the United 
States... it was just amazing [and] it made 
us feel good about what we had done.” 



Family and friends await the arrival of the First Tactical Fighter Wing at Langley Air 
Force Base, Va., Army Sgt. Robert Teague meets his 4-month-old son, Sean, at Fort 
Stewart, Ga., and a tearful 82nd Airborne Division trooper finds what he's been 
fighting for at Pope Air Force Base, N.C. 
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I can hear the war stories now 
... what glorious stories 
they're going to be. Of valiant 
charges by courageous men 
over 250 kilometers of enemy 
territory ... And every one of 
you—every one of you—has a 
righttotell that story.. .You've 
been places whose names we 
can't even pronounce. But 
you're also going to take back 
with you some great lessons... 
You're going to take back the 
fact that the word 'Arab' is not 
a bad word ... that there are 
many cultures in this world, 
and you've learned about 
them ... It's hard for me to put 
into words how proud I am of 
you ... Your country's proud of 
you. The world's proud of you. 
God bless you and Godspeed. 

—SCHWARZKOPF'S SEIMDOFF TO THE TROOPS 
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The families of 21 newly liberated U.S. 
POWs had even more to celebrate. Penta¬ 
gon officials said the 19 men and two 
women would be flown to Andrews Air 
Force Base outside Washington, where 
they would be welcomed by Secretary of 
Defense Dick Cheney and Gen. Colin Pow¬ 
ell. Military sources said the former 
POWs seemed malnourished and that 
some had apparently "been slapped 
around” by their captors. Two of them, Air 
Force Capt. William F. Andrews of Syra¬ 
cuse, N.Y., and Army S/Sgt. Daniel J. 
Stamaris of Boise, Idaho, initially had to 
be carried on stretchers because of leg 
injuries. Army Maj. Rhonda L. Cornum of 
East Aurora, N.Y., captured when her 
helicopter crashed in southern Iraq, suf¬ 


fered two broken arms, a broken hand, 
and facial and knee injuries. But when her 
worried family saw her on TV last week, 
even the bandages looked good. 

With an estimated 5,000 troops coming 
home every day from now through the end 
of June, the celebrations have only begun. 
But the mood was set for a whiz-bang 
Fourth of July, and it all came down to 
this: "I’ve never been so proud to be a 
soldier and I’ve never been so proud to be 
an American,” said Sgt. Don Meadows of 
the 11th Air Defense Brigade. "In fact, I 
can’t see how anybody, right now, could 
not feel proud to be an American.” 

Tom MoBGANTHAUiuif/i Daniel Glicko« 
Langley Air Force Base, Peter Annin at 
Fort Bliss, Texas, Vern E. Smith at Fort Stewart, 
Ga., and bureau reports 
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Let George Do It 

The Arabs and Israelis both want America to solve their problems for them 



B efore the Persian Gulf crisis 
erupted last summer, one of the 
most characteristic words in 
George Bush’s vocabulary was 
"prudent.” But when Saddam 
Hussein invaded Kuwait, the president 
threw prudence to the winds. He took the 
lead against Iraq’s aggression, pulling to¬ 
gether an international coa¬ 
lition and finally launching 
an air-land blitzkrieg that 
knocked Saddam silly in six 
weeks. Now the question is how 
he should exploit his triumph. 

Some supporters think it is 
time to impose a Pax Ameri¬ 
cana on the Middle East, set¬ 
tling the Palestinian problem 
and other disputes that make 
the region a chronic threat to 
world peace. But as Secretary 
of State James Baker slogs 
through an 11-day, seven-na¬ 
tion trip to the Middle East and 
the Soviet Union, prudence ap¬ 
pears to be making a comeback. 

Baker’s mission is an at¬ 
tempt to prod the Arabs and 
Israelis into new directions. 

The war has shuffled the deck 
in the Middle East, creating at 
least the possibility that stale¬ 
mates might be broken. Baker 
is offering no grand design, because he 
thinks an American peace plan would only 
give the warring parties something to snipe 
at. He believes that the adversaries them¬ 
selves must come up with new ideas for 
solving old problems. Yet many Arabs 
seem to want ready-made American solu¬ 
tions. When the secretary arrived in Ri¬ 
yadh last week, an English-language Saudi 
newspaper, the Arab News, greeted him 
with a banner headline: bush pledges to 
solve PALESTINIAN problem. One of Bak¬ 
er’s aides winced at the sight of it. "Great 
expectations,” the official said with a wry 
smile. The danger, of course, was that Arab 
hopes could end up unfulfilled. 

Israel already had a chip on its shoulder. 
The hard-line government of Prime Minis¬ 
ter Yitzhak Shamir, more united than it 
has been in years, had no intention of trad¬ 
ing land for peace with the Palestinians, as 
Bush suggested again last week. Many Is¬ 


raelis were prepared to dislike Baker, who 
will make his first official visit to their 
country early this week, after two years in 
office and two trips to Israel’s archenemy, 
Syria. Newspaper biographies portrayed 
him as a pro-Arab hatchet man, while din¬ 
ner tables buzzed with speculation that 
Baker was unsympathetic to Israel. 


Drumming up support. Baker visits Kuwait's crown prince 


The secretary’s assignment was to pur¬ 
sue four regional objectives: a new security 
arrangement, arms control, a settlement of 
Israel’s disputes with the Palestinians and 
other Arabs, and economic development. 
After the secretary had a long 
meeting with King Fahd and his 
foreign minister, Prince Saud al- 
Faisal, U.S. officials said the Sau¬ 
dis had promised they would not 
retreat into their prewar shell 
but would instead play a "very 
active” role in all four areas. 

Later, Baker traveled to the | 
Saudi resort city of Taif, where 
the reclusive Emir of Kuwait, Jaber al- 
Ahmad al-Sabah, still lived in splendid 
exile, to the conspicuous annoyance of U.S. 
officials. The emir seemed grateful and co¬ 
operative. He planned to return to Kuwait 
soon, and he gave vague assurances about 
democratizing his country. But Crown 
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Prince Saad al-Abdullah al-Sabah, who 
met with Baker later in Kuwait City, de¬ 
clined to tell reporters when parliamenta¬ 
ry elections would be held. The emir and 
crown prince listened politely to Baker’s 
four-point agenda, but sources said that all 
they really seemed to care about was the 
question of how to assure Kuwait’s long¬ 
term security. 

Some progress was being 
made on gulf security. Early 
last week, eight Arab countries 
met in Damascus and approved 
in principle a plan for Egypt 
and Syria to furnish most of the 
troops for an Arab peacekeep¬ 
ing force; the gulf states would 
chip in the money and the 
Americans would provide air 
and naval support, plus prepo¬ 
sitioned equipment in case U.S. 
ground forces are ever needed 
again. The plan did not include 
Iran, a key player in the gulf. In 
return for his neutrality during 
the war, President Ali Akbar 
Hashemi Rafsanjani wants to 
play a central role in postwar 
arrangements. Unlike Wash¬ 
ington’s Arab allies, Rafsan¬ 
jani wants U.S. forces to leave 
the region, however unlikely 
that may be. And although Iran 
supports its fellow Shiites in Iraq, many of 
whom are in rebellion against Saddam 
(page 25), it also has an interest in main¬ 
taining stability there. "Who wants to have 
a second Lebanon on its border?” asks Hos- 
sein Nosrat, a senior editor at the 
Islamic Republic News Agency. 

Meanwhile, the prospects for 
conventional arms control are 
fading as the main weapons sup¬ 
pliers, including all five perma¬ 
nent members of the U.N. Secu¬ 
rity Council, try to get back into 
I business. The Bush administra¬ 
tion reportedly wants to sell $18 
billion worth of arms to Saudi Arabia, the 
United Arab Emirates, Bahrain, Egypt 
and Turkey. And Baker’s plan for a re¬ 
gional development bank to reduce dispar¬ 
ities between rich and poor Arabs seems to 
be foundering, partly because wealthy 
gulf states still want to use their money to 
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reward friends and punish enemies. 

Baker is using a two-track approach on 
the Palestinian problem, trying to encour¬ 
age dialogue between Israel and the Arab 
states and, at the same time, between the 
Israelis and the Palestinians. The secre¬ 
tary wants the Saudis to take the lead in 
approaching Israel on the first track and 
Israel to make the first move with the Pal¬ 
estinians on the second track. But accord¬ 
ing to senior Arab and Israeli diplomats, 
each side believes that progress will depend 
on what concessions Baker can extract 
from the other side. Although the adminis¬ 
tration wants Israel to trade land for peace, 


A homebound Marine kisses the flag 


it agrees that the time has not yet come for 
an international conference on the subject. 
That would "force everyone to lock into 
their old positions,” says a Bush adviser, 
who adds with a chuckle: "Our position on a 
conference is both clear and ambiguous.” 

Prewar status quo: Bush’s victory in the 
gulf preserved the prewar status quo in 
Israel and the conservative Arab states. 
Two of the big losers, Saddam and the 
Palestine Liberation Organization, had 
threatened both sides. Now, the Arabs and 
Israelis seem to think Washington owes 


them something for the privilege of hav¬ 
ing saved them from their enemies. The 
Arabs want pressure on Israel. The Israe¬ 
lis, who absorbed the punishment from 
Saddam’s Scud missiles, feel they have 
earned the right to hang onto occupied 
territory—and they want more money 
from the Americans. One of Baker’s tasks, 
this week and later on, will be to remind 
both sides, ever so prudently, that they 
also owe a debt to George Bush. 


Russell Watson with Margaret Garrard 
Warner in Baker’s party, Thomas M. 
DeFrank in Washington, Theodore Stanger 
in Jerusalem, C. S. Manegoldi/i Riyadh 
and Jeffrey Bartholet in Teheran 
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Schwarzkopf and an Iraqi general salute after meeting to set terms for a cease-fire 


Danger for Saddam 

The Iraqi dictator confronts a popular revolt 


S addam Hussein’s propaganda mill 
blustered on last week, but his threats 
betrayed a struggle to stay in power. 
"Traitors and mercenaries” were at work, 
conceded the government daily A1 Thawra, 
adding: "All of them shall regret it. They 
will pay.” Iraqi soldiers fought running 
battles with rebels around the southern 
city of Basra, springboard for a revolt by 
Shiite Muslims. They neatly piled corpses 
in the city’s streets following a tank attack. 
Yet by the weekend U.S. officials said the 
revolt had spread to more than two dozen 
towns and cities; Iraqi opposition figures 
said rioting was underway in five neigh¬ 
borhoods of Baghdad. Kurdish leaders 
claimed advances in the mountainous 
northeast. Dissident exiles issued their own 
threats. Saddam, Teheran-based Ayatol¬ 
lah Muhammad Bakr al-Hakim told 
Newsweek, faces "a dark and bitter end.” 

The Iraqi dictator has never been in 
greater danger. For 22 years, he held power 
through a combination of terror, money 
and foreign support. Operation Desert 
Storm knocked away two of those props; 
Iraq is bankrupt and a world pariah. The 
nation sinks a notch deeper into despair 


with every returning soldier’s 
tale of humiliation in Kuwait. In 
the short term, can terror alone 
protect the regime against a res¬ 
tive people, as it did in Pol Pot’s 
Cambodia? Will the Shiite up¬ 
heaval give birth to an Islamic 
Republic of Iraq? "Everything 
is possible in Iraq 
Amatzia Baram, an Israeli expert on Iraq. 

The coalition forces that so gravely 
wounded Saddam fear both possibilities. 
U.S. officials would like him to go cleanly, 
in a military coup. This would leave the 
country still dominated by its Sunni Mus¬ 
lim minority, which the United States sees 
as a bulwark against expansionism from 
Shiite Iran. "The position of the adminis¬ 
tration is precisely that we want to get rid 
of Saddam, but not his regime,” charged a 
U.S. Senate staffer. "It’s like getting rid of 
Hitler but leaving the Nazis in power.” 

Iraqi resistance figures are incensed to 
see those who called for Saddam’s head 
sitting out the uprising. "You bomb the 
country to hell; is there no sort of moral 
responsibility to help these people?” said 
Ahmed Chalabi, a Shiite banker who. has 
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emerged as a spokesman for Saddam’s op¬ 
position. Iraq’s expulsion of Western jour¬ 
nalists last week added to fears of a 
slaughter. Then allied intelligence agen¬ 
cies intercepted Iraqi orders to field com¬ 
manders in the southern cities of Najaf 
and Karbala to "use the liquids”—chemi¬ 
cal weapons—The New York Times re¬ 
ported. There President Bush drew the 
line, even though Saddam has scrupulous¬ 
ly followed his terms for a permanent 
cease-fire. Iraqi diplomats in Washington 
and New York were told Bush would not 
abide any such attacks. Administration 
officials drew up plans for airstrikes 
against Iraqi units that use poison gas, 
the Times reported. The prospect may 
also have prompted Iran to abandon its 
neutrality. President Ali Akbar Hashimi 
Rafsanjani said Saddam should "give in,” 
not "write the last page of his term with the 
blood of his own people.” 

Iranian support: There was already more 
than enough blood. Towns strung along 
the highway between Basra and Karbala, 
holy to Shiites, erupted in unison on 
March 2, according to refugees who 
reached Safwan, near the Kuwaiti border. 
In almost every case, resistance fighters 
first broke open the jails, then turned to 
killing. Soldiers, Baath Party members 
and government officials were attacked; 
resistance-led mobs killed entire families. 
Many fighters, armed with weapons 
brought in from Iran or seized from Iraqi 
soldiers, wore green headbands and car¬ 
ried pictures of the late Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini and Bakr al-Hakim, 
head of the Teheran-based Supreme Coun¬ 
cil of the Islamic Revolution. 
"Sayyed [al-Hakim] came from 
Iran; he will kill you, Saddam,” 
they chanted. Iranian fighter 
jets roared low over the city, wit¬ 
nesses said. 

After three days, Saddam’s 
troops began retaking ground, 
using tanks, artillery and rockets 
to indiscriminately kill thou¬ 
sands of fighters and civilians. The refugees 
described the resistance fighters’ position 
as desperate. "If we don’t get help from the 
allies, we don’t stand achance,” said adock- 
worker who fled from Basra. But reporters 
freed Saturday from captivity in the region 
said Army units had been demoralized and 
under frequent attack. Saddam probably 
can hang on as long as he retains the loyalty 
of his elite Republican Guard (which re¬ 
ceived big pay raises last week). But mili¬ 
tary leaders traditionally dislike suppress¬ 
ing internal revolts. If popular unrest keeps 
spreading, the Army may break ranks— 
and break Saddam’s hold on power too. 

Tom Mas land with Rod Nordl and in 
Safwan, Jeffrey BARTHOLETinTeAemra, 
Christopher DiCKEYi'nAmmara, 
Theodore Stanger in Jerusalem and 
ThomasM-DeFrankir Washington 
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A Palestinian accused of carrying grenades is grilled in Kuwait City 


The Liberatio n of th e Emir 

Kuwait’s next struggle will be for political reform 


J ust as allied troops were driving Iraqi 
soldiers from Kuwait, Hamed al- 
Jouaan, a democracy advocate, heard 
a knock at his door. "I expected the visitor 
to come and embrace me in celebration,” 
Jouaan told Newsweek. "Instead, he 
smiled—and then he shot me in the chest.” 
A bullet lodged in Jouaan’s spine, perma¬ 
nently paralyzing the dissident lawyer 
from the waist down. The attack was "po¬ 
litically motivated,” Jouaan claimed from 
his bed in the intensive-care unit of the 
Al-Sabah Hospital in Kuwait City. "It was 
some local group that doesn’t want to see 
truth and democracy in Kuwait.” Some of 
Jouaan’s associates went further, charging 
that the assassination attempt was the 
work of the ruling al-Sabah family—a 
warning to the forces of reform. 

There is a saying now in the Kuwaiti 
capital: Operation Desert Storm liberated 
the al-Sabahs but not the people of Ku¬ 
wait. Despite growing demands for democ¬ 
ratization, the ruling family has shown 
little enthusiasm for restoring even the 
limited political freedoms they suspended 
in 1986, for "reasons of security” during 
the Iran-Iraq War. From the safety of his 
luxury hotel in Taif, Saudi Arabia, the 
Emir of Kuwait proclaimed martial law for 
a minimum of three months. Last week he 
told reporters that Kuwait "absolutely” 
would democratize but didn’t commit to a 
date. In Kuwait City his son, Crown Prince 
Sheik Saad al-Abdullah al-Sabah, was 


equally evasive. "When you talk to differ¬ 
ent people you find that they have all sorts 
of wishes, all sorts of ideas,” he said. "But 
now we have very important duties, very 
important tasks ... There are priorities.” 

To be sure: more than 500 Kuwaiti oil 
wells are burning out of control; the capital 
is a junkyard of downed telephone and pow¬ 
er lines, broken water mains and uncollect¬ 
ed garbage. Tons of food lie rotting for lack 
of a distribution system. And 
bands of Kuwaitis roam the 
streets in search of collaborators 
with the Iraqi invaders, usually 
singling out members of the coun¬ 
try’s remaining 200,000 Palestin¬ 
ians. Some had in fact abetted the 
Iraqis during their seven-month 
reign of terror. But others actual- ■ 
ly helped the Kuwaiti resistance. 

"I have good Palestinian friends who 
fought the Iraqis,” said Arafat al-Mesbah, 
an electrical engineer in the Kuwaiti 
Army. "Maybe they’re a minority, but the 
good things they did, nobody knows about.” 

Last week vigilante bands weren’t mak¬ 
ing fine distinctions. At one check¬ 
point two Palestinian women waited in a 
car, blindfolded with the familiar red- 
checkered headdress worn by men. The 
driver, an armed civilian, signaled their 
fate: he grinned and slowly drew a fore¬ 
finger across his throat. At a different 
site, two well-dressed Palestinian busi¬ 
nessmen, pulled from their car, stood 
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quietly as soldiers searched 
their possessions. When an ad¬ 
dress book was found to con¬ 
tain phone numbers in Bagh¬ 
dad, one of the men was 
cuffed, shoved into the back of 
an unmarked car and driven 
away. Estimates of detainees 
ranged from 300 to 6,000. Sev¬ 
eral were beaten badly enough 
to require hospitalization. 

Last week it was still unclear 
who had legal authority in 
Kuwait. Ostensibly it was the 
crown prince. But the prince 
could hardly fend for him¬ 
self; last week he had to ask 
U.S. Ambassador Edward W. 
Gnehm Jr. whether he could 
spare any food and got military 
MRE rations in response. Most 
government decisions were still 
being made from exile in Taif. 
! ' AP Few ministries were function¬ 
ing in the capital. Control of the police was 
in dispute. And the Kuwaiti resistance, 
which endured seven brutal months of 
Iraqi opposition, harbored resentments of 
the Kuwaiti Army, many of whose soldiers 
fled after the invasion last summer. At one 
police station last week, a soldier scolded a 
resistance member for continuing to carry 
arms: "You should give up your guns, be¬ 
cause it’s not good to have two armies in the 
same city.” "You’re right,” came the reply, 
"but how can we give them up when we 
don’t know who’s in charge?” 

Once order is restored, demands for de¬ 
mocratization are certain to escalate. "Af¬ 
ter what we’ve been through,” Jouaan 
said last week, "the people are ready to 
fight for their rights.” The United States, 
too, is expected to press the ruling 
family—albeit quietly, for fear of 
further destabilizing the country 
and of discomforting the rigid 
monarchy next door in Saudi 
Arabia. Before elections can take 
place, Kuwait will probably have 
to broaden its narrow electorate, 
currently restricted to adult 
■ males who can prove Kuwaiti an- 
cestry prior to 1920. But suffrage 
issues are a long way from resolution. 
Kuwait’s leadership must come home 
first. Two thirds of the country’s 600,000 
citizens, including most of the royal 
family, fled after Saddam Hussein’s inva¬ 
sion. "A lot of people left who had no 
reason to leave,” said Ahmad Abdel 
Rasul, an Air Force officer who stayed 
behind under a fake ID that listed him as a 
teacher. "If nobody had left, it would have 
been much harder for the Iraqis to control 
the country.” 

Tom Post with Peter Katel, Melinda Liu 
and Rod Nordland in Kuwait City, 
Margaret Garrard W arn er with Baker 
and Vera AzAninNew York 
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The Next Win Starts at Home 

A time to take advantage of new confidence 


By Col. David H. Hackworth 


I t’s like nothing since World War II. 
When American troops returned from 
Europe and the Pacific in 1945, it was 
to flags and neon signs that blinked: job 
well done and welcome back. There was 
dancing in the streets, and free beer all 
around. Parades and speeches celebrated 
victory over the Axis. The feelings of 
pride and the new sense of purpose jump- 
started the entire nation. 

Now the flags are out again. Yellow 
ribbons proclaim the welcome. Parades 
and parties await our fliers, swabbies and 
mud soldiers, and they damn well deserve 
the tribute. Few gulf soldiers saw the kind 
of fighting experienced by their counter¬ 
parts in World War II or Korea or Viet¬ 
nam. But all had to face down fear and 
most had to endure terrible conditions for 
long months. And when their country 
asked them to prepare for the ultimate 
sacrifice, very few complained. 

What a change has occurred in Ameri¬ 
ca since I left to report the war in the gulf 
at Christmastime. War hung in the air, 
like an invisible black crepe covering the 
holiday feeling of joy, hope and peace. 
America seemed to be moving toward 
another bloodstained tragedy in a far¬ 
away land. But then an air campaign 
beyond even Billy Mitchell’s wildest 
dreams, combined with a ground war of 
just 100 hours, reduced the world’s fourth 
largest Army to rubble, ashes and defeat. 
And when I came back to the United 
States last week, I found a nation trans¬ 
formed, from New York City to San Fran¬ 
cisco. Americans are standing tall for the 
first time in years. 

It is all so different from what I found 
after Korea and Vietnam. At the end of 
the Korean War I was a 21-year-old kid 
and, after three years in the trenches and 
four Purple Hearts, I expected the works. 

I got nothing but a dull and lonely hang¬ 
over. That war was a "police action,” and 
we veterans were the unwanted cops. I 
was hurt and carried a chip on my shoul¬ 
der for years. After Korea, I didn’t expect 
much from the American people during 
the Vietnam War. But each time I re¬ 
turned home during my five years there, 
the hostility grew more intense. At the 
end of my last tour, to avoid the sharp 
words and looks of revulsion, I changed 
into civvies in the Los Angeles airport 


john. I got four more Purple 
Hearts in Vietnam and saw too 
many good people get wounded 
and killed, and the attitude of 
the American people who sent 
us there gave new meaning to 
the expression: lest we forget. 

Many veterans of those wars ■ 
now find themselves envious of 
the instant heroes returning from the 
gulf. They figure that they bled plenty 
and got only negative recognition. And 
they are right. The coming parades and 
celebrations should include them: it was 
their pain that caused our country to say, 
"Never again.” My old comrade Maj. Tim 
Grattan hit it right on the head when he 
said, "The lesson from Vietnam was: if 
we’re going to fight a war we must get in 
there boots and all.” The gulf victory was 
done boots and all. We learned from past 
mistakes. The captains and corporals of 
Vietnam were the generals and senior 
sergeants in the gulf, and the veterans of 
Korea and Vietnam stoked the fires of 
national resolve back home. 

American priorities: So, let’s use our new¬ 
found confidence to turn America 
around. Yes, we need a new world order, 
but let it begin at home and not just with 
soaring polls and White House speeches. 
An important initial objective will be to 
slay the military-industrial complex that 
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cost the United States so dearly during 
four decades of cold war, when we ex¬ 
changed schools for missiles and Chevro- 
lets for Toyotas. Our military shield must 
be rethought. It costs too much and 
there’s too much waste. The key is to 
get American priorities right. 
We need to start with our educa¬ 
tion system, so our kids can read 
and write again. We need to 
take care of the homeless and 
poor, and attack drugs and 
crime. We must clean up our 
environment, rebuild our high- 
■ ways, railroads and merchant 
fleet. We must revitalize our in¬ 
dustries to the point that made in Ameri¬ 
ca will once again stand for quality. 

The victory in the gulf has also brought 
new international respect for U.S. mili¬ 
tary power. We must be careful with this 
power. It would be easy to get into another 
Vietnam somewhere. We must remem¬ 
ber that right is might and stop giving 
guns and money to thugs like Manuel 
Noriega, Ferdinand Marcos and Saddam 
Hussein. Since there are few enemies out 
there now, let’s learn from the past as our 
generals have so recently done. Let’s har¬ 
ness this great feeling that is sweeping 
across our land. President Bush recently 
said: "Our vital national interests depend 
on a stable and secure gulf. ” He got it half 
right. Our vital national interests depend 
on a stable and secure America. Let’s roll 
up our sleeves and make it that way. 


The author, who retired from the U.S. 
Army in 1971, covered the gulf war on 
special assignment for Newsweek. 
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THE 


SECRET 

HISTORY 


OF THE 


WAR 

Prodigious planning and 
unshakable will 
produced a famous victory 


A round Riyadh, the uninitiated called it the "Black Hole.” 
A large but dingy basement storage room at the head¬ 
quarters of the Royal Saudi Air Force had been turned 
over to the American Air Force, and it was so secret that 
even officers with top security clearance couldn’t get 
inside. Within the space allotted him, Brig. Gen. Buster C. Glosson 
built a maze of small offices in order to plot the air war against Iraq. 
In one set of cubicles, officers pondered how to eliminate Saddam 
Hussein’s nuclear weapons, his chemical and biological plants, his 
missile-production factories. In a second, they concentrated on 
the Republican Guard, its artillery and tanks dug in along Iraq’s 
border with Kuwait. In a third, they studied targets of opportuni¬ 
ty in Kuwait itself. From throughout the American military, 
Glosson recruited intelligence officers to scout the enemy, logis¬ 
tics people to match weapons to objectives, "fraggers” to pick the 
final targets. Everyone was sworn to secrecy; they worked with 
laptop computers on a special system that could not be tapped 
into by anyone else, however high ranking, in the allied Central 
Command. Glosson ordered a large sign hung on one wall, let¬ 
tered by computer printout. It read: the way home is through 

BAGHDAD. 

In places like the Black Hole, the secret history of the war was 
played out during the seven anxious months that began last 
August. The final victory sprang out of the details—and only 
now, in the afterglow of success, are the details beginning to 
emerge. President Bush, his top military brass and his field 
commanders kept the war planning so closely guarded that al¬ 


most no one, even senior military officers, knows the full scope of 
what they accomplished. With much the same skill that they 
displayed in establishing air superiority over the battlefield, they 
established a different sort of supremacy over the media, hiding 
the risks they took, the mistakes they made and the successful 
steps they took to overcome them. 

In retrospect, the steady beat of coalition successes made the 
victory over Saddam Hussein look almost easy. The untold history 
of the war, however, is a chronicle of tight spots and alarming 
surprises, of stratagems devised to outwit a foe who was consis¬ 
tently given credit for more strength and more determination 
than he ultimately displayed. "Special operations” spies sneak 
into Iraq and Kuwait, darting around the desert in dune buggies at 
night, helping to locate Scud batteries and other targets, even 
filching electronic components from Iraqi antiaircraft sites for 
study by coalition experts in Riyadh. The allied air command 
studies the explosions after a fertilizer plant in Iraq is bombed and 
concludes that Saddam was far closer to building nuclear weapons 
than anyone anticipated. As the first Iraqi Scud hits Tel Aviv, 
Israel appears to be scrambling jets for a quick reprisal, and the 
effort to keep Israel out of the battle turns into one of the most 
delicate operations of the entire war; at one point the Americans 
seriously contemplated the possibility that Israel might launch a 
nuclear attack if it was hit by chemical weapons. The keepers of 
ordnance watch the steel rain falling on Iraq in record quantities 
and worry that they may run out of bombs at any moment. No, it 
was not just a lovely little war. 
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his Army; to wreck his airfields and ports, 
highways and bridges, and to humble his 
top troops, the Republican Guard. 

Spies and targets: The first order of busi¬ 
ness was to figure out just what the enemy’s 
assets were, and where they were. High- 
altitude allied reconnaissance planes and 
satellites constantly overflew Iraq, their 
infrared scanners picking up temperature 
changes in storage bunkers down below. 
"You don’t have to be a rocket scientist” to 
interpret such data, Glosson says: differ¬ 
ences in temperature meant the Iraqis 
were running a motor, or using refrigera¬ 
tion to store something perishable such as 
chemical or biological weapons. "Special- 
operations groups”—in effect, spies—or¬ 
ganized by the Pentagon and the CIA were 
infiltrated into Kuwait and Iraq to check 
out defenses and potential targets (page 
32). And in Washington, the Pentagon es¬ 
tablished a team called the Contingency 
Support Staff that began feeding intelli¬ 
gence and analysis to Riyadh 24 hours a 
day. The Air Force privately consulted aca¬ 
demics and other experts on the Mideast, 
searching for vulnerable spots in Iraqi poli¬ 
tics and society. The U.S. Army’s secret 
"Intelligence and Security Command” 
teamed up with the CIA to interview Euro¬ 
pean and Asian contractors who had done 
work in Iraq. Foreign builders supplied in¬ 
formation on the layouts of Saddam’s de¬ 
fense headquarters. French defense ex¬ 
perts believe the French companies that 
produced Iraq’s Roland surface-to-air mis¬ 
sile system, its Mirage F-l jet fighters and 
the Exocet air-to-surface missile supplied 
the allies with electronic data needed to 
neutralize them—though the companies 
refuse to confirm this. 

When the Black Hole team started sift¬ 
ing the data, it made some fascinating dis¬ 
coveries. One of the most interesting was a "fertilizer plant” in Al- 
Qaim in western Iraq. It turned out that the facility was clearly 
used in the research and production of nuclear weapons. The plant 
went on the target list. Saddam’s nuclear-research facilities pre¬ 
sented special problems as targets. To lob a bomb or missile into a 
reactor could damage the fuel rods at its core and spew out 
radioactive fallout, which could drift downwind. Glosson worked 
up safer tactics for pilots: shoot for hits that would cause the 
structure to collapse, "that way you will not blow the reactor itself 
apart.” He came to believe that Saddam had reached the stage of 
combining his nuclear materials and was closer than anyone had 
realized to having The Bomb (though others disagreed). "He obvi¬ 
ously had all the ingredients necessary to build a nuclear weapon,” 
he says. "He only needed time.” 

If 99 percent of the targets were military, a few were more 
ambiguous. Glosson’s team put Baath Party headquarters on its 
list, on the theory that in Saddam’s Iraq no one could separate the 
party from the military. The civilian telephone system would be 
attacked, along with the military communications network. The 
allies would cut off Baghdad’s electricity. The military was sure to 
crank up emergency generators, leaving everyone else in the dark. 
But the idea was to make Iraqi civilians feel the seriousness of the 
war without making them an outright target. 

As Horner and Glosson began to refine their list of targets, they 
also had to figure out which weapon or delivery system was 
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In the Black Hole 

T he Black Hole started humming last August when Lt. Gen. 
Charles (Chuck) Horner, 54, the coalition’s supreme air 
commander, ordered Glosson, 49, to form what they called a 
"Strike Cell” in Riyadh. The two men made a good team. 
Horner was a commanding six-footer, a Vietnam veteran who 
liked to hop in a fighter and buzz the desert to get the feel of the 
terrain over which his pilots would be risking their lives. Glosson 
was a beefy patrician, with a North Carolina accent and a style 
that was all take-charge. "Chuck and I remember flying in Viet¬ 
nam with less than a full load of weapons,” he would say. "You can 
bet we were not going to let that happen again.” 

The strategic objective was set by the president: to force Saddam 
out of Kuwait, and to defuse his Army as a threat to the region and 
his chemical and biological weapons as a threat to everyone. As 
Glosson and his fraggers set about their work, five priorities would 
guide them: to destroy Saddam’s command-and-control network; 
to blind his radar and SAM antiaircraft missiles while grounding 
his Air Force; to ravage the factories, depots and labs undergirding 
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appropriate for each. The B-52 bomber was their warhorse. It had 
"presence, presence,” Horner thought—meaning its formidable 
bomb load of nearly 40,000 pounds. Although reporters made 
much of the B-52’s ability to scare the socks off the Republican 
Guard, that was not its primary job. Some of the venerable planes, 
taking off from a base somewhere in the Middle East, could stay as 
long as seven hours over places where Saddam had Scud missiles, 
inhibiting launches and sometimes striking sites after a launch 
was detected. They were particularly well suited to large, above¬ 
ground targets. One of these was Taji, a huge military depot where 
Saddam built and refurbished tanks and Scuds and stored spare 
parts for his war machine. When the Black Hole team considered 
Taji, it thought immediately of the B-52. Taji was the size of a small 
city made up of row upon row of warehouses—all wide open to 
plummeting 750-pound bombs. 

Besides their devastating array of attack aircraft, the fraggers 
had a variety of cruise missiles in 
their arsenal. For these, they want¬ 
ed "soft targets”: POL (petroleum, 
oil, lubricant) tanks, the yards for 
electrical power grids, installations 
unprotected by thick walls of con¬ 
crete. Glosson’s planners cranked up 
missions for Tomahawks into their 
Air Tasking Orders, carefully cali¬ 
brating arrival times so the missiles 
wouldn’t strike at the same moment 
planes were rolling in over a target. 

With unmanned missiles leapfrog¬ 
ging the fighters and bombers, the 
coalition would be able to hit Iraq 24 
hours a day. No one could stand up 
long under that sort of punishment. 

New tactics had to be developed. 

The pilots of F-16 fighter-bombers 
had been trained to approach their 
targets at very low altitudes in order 
to avoid the Soviet surface-to-air mis¬ 
siles they would face in Eastern Eu¬ 
rope. Long-range SAMs were not 
much of a problem in Iraq or Kuwait; 
the more pressing threat was short- 
range SAMs or antiaircraft guns that 
could be devastating to low-flying 
planes. The F-16 pilots would have to 
learn to bomb from 15,000 feet. 

Finally, there was the sheer compli¬ 
cation of mounting such an enormous 
air operation: with sorties averaging 
2,000 to 3,000 a day, AW ACS and 
ground radar crews had to devise sophisticated computerized 
flight plans to keep planes from running into one another. An 
armada of tankers had to be kept in the air practically round the 
clock to act as mobile gas stations for jet engines. This task was 
complicated when Syria refused to let allied planes fly through its 
airspace, forcing bombers based in central Turkey to take a round¬ 
about route to their targets. 

Air assets: In all this, Horner and Glosson were given an extraor¬ 
dinarily free hand. Within the Black Hole and at the White House, 
strategists had mastered some important lessons of military his¬ 
tory. "There were things we did in Vietnam I swore we would never 
do again,” Horner says. Among other things, he dumped the 
"route package” system that the Air Force, Navy, Marines and 
Army used to divvy up the Vietnam air war. Fragmentation often 
produced chaos in Vietnam. This time, Horner won command over 
all air assets. He in turn granted extraordinary authority to 
Glosson to organize the air war. "We all sang from the same sheet 
of music,” he says. President Bush did not repeat LBJ’s mistaken 


efforts to pick targets and micromanage the war. Bombing targets, 
except in a few rare instances, were selected and approved in 
Riyadh, not in Washington. At one point, Air Force topsiders by 
the Potomac did try to send a liaison officer out from the Pentagon 
to get an independent look at what was going on. Field command¬ 
ers dubbed him "the Pentagon spy” and shunted him aside. 

By late fall, Glosson had produced his first draft of the air 
campaign. The targets were divided into four broadly overlapping 
phases. In phase one—the strategic phase—cruise missiles, 
Stealth and conventional bombers would knock out targets like 
nuclear and chemical facilities, Scud missile sites, key industries, 
telephone exchanges, command-and-control nodes. Phase two 
would demolish enemy air defenses, including airfields, SAM 
systems and early-warning radars. Phase three would cut Sad¬ 
dam’s military supply lines to the south, isolate and savage his 
Republican Guard and regular troops hunkered down in Kuwait. 

During phase four, planes would 
move in to provide close support for a 
ground invasion. 

‘Patch guys’: Glosson sent off couri¬ 
ers bearing his plan to all the coalition 
air units in the gulf, and a few weeks 
later "fighter weapons officers” from 
each unit were summoned to Riyadh. 
These are the topmost of all top guns, 
some of the most experienced pilots in 
the military, whom the Air Force calls 
"patch guys” because of the distinc¬ 
tive patches they earn at fighter 
weapons school. The patch guys pored 
over Glosson’s plan, looking for 
holes, arguing missions, calculating 
the ordnance required, adding tar¬ 
gets, scuttling others. The plan went 
through several revisions, but by the 
end of December it was virtually com¬ 
plete. There were a few last-minute 
changes. A huge statue of Saddam 
Hussein in Baghdad as well as Iraq’s 
garish war memorial had been target¬ 
ed for symbolic reasons. Secretary of 
Defense Dick Cheney thought this 
was gratuitous and, in one of the very 
few instances of intervention from 
the policy level, scratched them from 
the list. The Al-Rashid Hotel in Bagh¬ 
dad had also been a primary tar¬ 
get. Intelligence intercepts—and a 
contractor with blueprints—had con¬ 
vinced the Black Hole that Saddam 
had put a command-and-communication facility in the hotel’s 
basement. But when journalists began to fill the Al-Rashid in early 
January, the Central Command pulled it off the target list. The 
Pentagon might want to muzzle the media, but not to blow it away. 

On the evening of Jan. 16, Horner and Glosson sat with their 
team ready for action in the Tactical Air Command Center, a room 
where long picnic tables were deployed, spread with maps, commu¬ 
nications gear and radar scopes. Before them were two giant radar 
screens the size of a barroom’s jumbo TV. At midnight, the allied 
air armada began taking off from bases in Saudi Arabia, the Arab 
emirates and from aircraft carriers nearby. Maps with the coordi¬ 
nates of Kuwait and Iraq flashed on the screens. Horner ordered a 
hookup from four AWACS planes directing traffic. A thousand 
fighters and bombers were closing in on their targets. The planes 
appeared on the screens as tiny, blinking dots. "Time kind of stood 
still as you saw those little dots moving towards Iraq,” remembers 
a Navy air liaison officer in the TACC that night. The greatest air 
armada in history was heading for Saddam Hussein. 



The Tomahawk missiles played a game of leapfrog 


Cheney vetoed two 
targets: the Iraqi 
war memorial 
and a giant statue 
of Saddam Hussein 
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Steel Rain 

I n the black night over Iraq, the only light in the cockpit of the 
F-14 Tomcat was the glow on the instrument panel in front of 
Cmdr. David Jackson. Suddenly his helmet radio began to 
ping, the signal that Saddam’s air defenses had "painted” him. 
A heat-seeking SAM missile twisted upward toward him. Drop¬ 
ping decoy flares, he swerved violently, and the SAM missed. Then 
the sky lit up in pink, white and orange lights. Some twinkled like 
sparklers, others flashed like strobes. Ack-ack burst outside the 
cockpit in cherry-bomb pops. One needle of shrapnel and it would 
all be over. Trust yourself ... trust 
your equipment ... believe in your 
mission, he thought as the target 
loomed into view. The old nostrums of 
training worked. He made it through. 

The sun was coming up as the Tomcat 
slammed onto the flight deck of the 
USS Ranger. Chest heaving, he pulled 
himself from the cockpit. His flight 
suit dripped with sweat. 

In the TACC, Horner and Glosson 
didn’t know what to expect during 
those first 30 seconds over Baghdad. 

From the basement command post, 

Horner sent a subordinate to his office 
upstairs to watch CNN on television. 

Over a telephone hot line, the su¬ 
preme air commander called to his 
scout, "What are they saying?” Back 
came the reply: "Bernie Shaw’s under 
the table and he’s got the mike out the 
window.” Horner checked his watch. 

At nine minutes past the hour, Sad¬ 
dam’s telephone exchange was due to 
be demolished. CNN needed the ex¬ 
change to transmit its signal. At nine 
past, BARRROOOM. "What’s Ber¬ 
nard Shaw saying now?” Horner 
asked. "He just went off the air.” 

Much later, Horner recalled: "You 
know, some people are mad at CNN. I 
used it. Did the attack go on time? Did 
it hit the target? Things like that.” 

For the most part, Horner and Glos- 
son’s planes hit the target. For more than 40 days and 40 nights 
they turned the skies over Iraq into a Fourth of July display. Each 
evening Glosson’s fraggers would meet with Horner to study the 
next day’s missions. Afterward they would send out an Air Task¬ 
ing Order detailing targets, ordnance, communications frequen¬ 
cies, rendezvous points and refueling stops. The ATO ran to 300 
pages on a good day. Horner discovered that the computerized 
force management system (CFMS) he had brought to produce the 
ATO couldn’t keep up with 2,000 to 3,000 sorties a day. He had to 
send home for four more computers. 

The opening night of the air war succeeded beyond the Air 
Command’s boldest imagining. Horner and Glosson divided their 
planes into "strike packages” and sent dozens against Baghdad 
and the Republican Guard. For each package, four F-4G Wild 
Weasels and four EF-111 Ravens full of electronic jamming equip¬ 
ment flew point. Their job was to knock out SAM radar and other 
defenses and to clear the way for a dozen F-16 fighter bombers 
protected by four F-15C fighters. Four AWACS control planes 


directed the strike packages to Saddam’s doorstep. As many as 45 
crew members working 12-hour shifts were crammed into each 
AWACS. Over nine radar screens, each operator directed as many 
as 25 fighters simultaneously, receiving signals in their headsets 
over four separate frequencies at a time. The atmosphere aboard 
was like the Chicago options trading pit on its wildest day. 

Nothing could prepare the pilots completely for what they were 
flying into. "Get some sleep,” advised a wing commander in Bah¬ 
rain before the Wild Weasels took off. "Fat chance,” muttered one 
wingman. Lives turned on split-second decisions. If a Wild Weasel 
knocked out a SAM radar site too early or too late, incoming 
fighters and bombers got caught in cross-fires betweeen live SAM 
batteries. One Wild Weasel pilot in southern Iraq had six SAMs 
fired at him simultaneously. Fortunately, the missiles were older 
SH-2 Soviet models. He threw his plane into a 5-G turn, climbed, 
dove and threw the SAMs off his tail; the antique SAMs couldn’t 
match his contortions. 

The only glitch that first night hap¬ 
pened not in Iraqi airspace but in the 
command center in Riyadh. Ameri¬ 
can spy satellites were trained on Iraq 
to pick up Scud missile launches. At 
about 4 a.m., TACC screens lit up with 
a Scud alert. Sirens whined through 
the night sky, and Horner and his top 
aides strapped on their gas masks. It 
was hours before anyone figured out 
what had caused the false alarm: the 
satellites had mistaken a flight of in¬ 
coming B-52 bombers over Iraq for a 
barrage of Scud missiles. 

Painting the targets: Before the raids 
began, the TACC took every step it 
could think of to protect the raiders. 
The Central Command sent MH-53 
Pave Low helicopters full of Special 
Forces commandos into Iraq and Ku¬ 
wait to hunt and identify early-warn¬ 
ing and fire-control systems. Apache 
helicopters followed the Pave Lows, 
painting targets with lasers so A-10 
Warthog attack bombers could home 
in and wipe them out. Stealth bomb¬ 
ers hit heavily defended targets near 
Baghdad. Because the Stealths could 
elude radar and needed no fighter 
escort, eight with two tankers could 
do the job of 75 warplanes and sup¬ 
port craft. The precautions worked 
beautifully. In simulations before 
the attack, Air Force computers projected that as many as 150 
planes would be lost the first night. When the real thing came, all 
the planes returned safely. 

Relief swept through the Black Hole. "When we got through 
those first 10 minutes, we had ’em,” says Horner. "It was just a 
question of time.” At noon the following day, Capt. Lyle Bien, the 
Navy’s air liaison officer, scanned the first after-action reports and 
noticed a recurring item. Only a few Iraqi planes had risen to 
challenge the allies, and these had turned tail before anyone could 
shtiot them down. "His Air Force isn’t fighting,” Bien reflected. 
"Maybe we aren’t going to see what he has.” Because the Iraqis 
refused to fight, they were unable to drive allied planes toward 
groundfire defenses, reducing losses enormously. For all practical 
purposes, Horner controlled the skies, though the coalition 
wouldn’t claim air supremacy for a few more days. 

In the weeks that followed, Black Hole fraggers directed so many 
thousands of tons of munitions on Iraq and Kuwait that sometimes 
they nearly ran out. At one point, supplies at the Red Sea port of 



At one point, the Air Force nearly ran out of bombs 

On the first night, 
satellites mistook 
a flight of American 
B-52s for a Scud 
launch by Iraq 
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Jidda were down to two or three days’ worth of ammunition. Then 
a cargo ship steamed in with fresh bombs. To handle more compli¬ 
cated supply problems, the Pentagon devised a "rapid reaction” 
team. When a bunker proved to be especially hard-shelled, the 
fraggers would phone Washington, and the Pentagon would re¬ 
quest munitions makers to custom-build a bomb for the target. The 
bunker buster would be rushed to Charleston Air Force Base in 
South Carolina, where two C-141 transports were waiting to make 
immediate deliveries. Only 36 hours after the special bomb was 
requested, it was being loaded on a warplane in the gulf. The Air 
Force called it "The Desert Express.” 

How smart bombs can really be is a matter of some dispute, but 
Horner put his at the head of the class. He was shrewd about the 
media and the image of his operation. Emerging from his base¬ 
ment planning center, he brought videotapes taken by his fight¬ 
ers and bombers. They showed his high-IQ munitions chasing the 
Iraqis through doors and down air shafts. But the media saw only 
the most sanitary videos; in private screenings, his officers 


watched more harrowing, X-rated tapes. One showed an Iraqi pilot 
in his cockpit and his crew chief frantically trying to get the craft 
aloft as an allied fighter bore in and blew them both away. Another 
showed a panic-striken Iraqi crewman racing for a shelter—and a 
smart bomb blasting him to pieces. 

Arab pilots flew only a small percentage of the daily sorties 
against Saddam, but Horner and his people also attended to the 
image of their hosts in the coalition. AW ACS planes scoured the 
horizon looking for Iraqi jets for the Saudis to kill. One day in late 
January, a flight of Iraqi F-l Mirage fighters popped into a 30-by- 
30-mile box above the Persian Gulf. As it happened, Capt. Ayed 
al-Shamrani of the Royal Saudi Air Force was on patrol with the 
allies that day. Waving off Canadian and U.S. Navy warplanes, 
the AW ACS steered al-Shamrani’s F-15 in for the kill. He shot 
down two Mirages and became a national hero. "We wanted 
them to have a success,” recalls one Pentagon strategist. "For 
him to get two planes was a double bonus.” 

Two days later the coalition got its own unexpected bonus when 


‘Special Ops’: The 

B efore dawn, dozens of three- to five- 
man U.S. commando teams drop by 
parachute deep inside Iraq. Wearing 
night-vision goggles, they roam the des- 
j ert on camouflaged motorcycles or dune 
buggies equipped with powerful muf¬ 
flers. The commandos locate a missile 
launcher that had eluded Air Force re¬ 
connaissance missions. After fixing its 
location by bouncing signals off a satel¬ 
lite from hand-held transmitters, they 
relay the data back to U.S. headquarters. 
Minutes later, F-15 bombers roar over 
the desert and obliterate the weaponry. 

It sounds like a scene from a Chuck 
! Norris thriller—and who knows, it may 
become one—but this was a real covert 
operation carried out by U.S. Army Spe¬ 
cial Forces (Green Berets) and Delta 
| Force commandos. While tanks, planes 
and smart bombs were the undisputed 
stars of Operation Desert 
Storm, highly trained com¬ 
mandos conducted a master- 
i ful—if unpublicized—side¬ 
show. Navy SEALS swam 
up to Kuwaiti beaches, 
dismantling underwater 
mines. Commandos inside 
i Iraq cut fiber-optic cables to 
military leaders in Kuwait, 
used laser beams to pinpoint 
air targets, even gathered 
soil samples to determine 
the best invasion routes. 

Newsweek has learned that 
within weeks of Saddam 
Hussein’s invasion last Au¬ 
gust, an American special- 
j operations team crossed the 
border into Kuwait to ob¬ 
serve the Iraqi buildup and 


Top-Secret War 

conduct "snatch operations,” stealing 
Iraqi electronic equipment and carrying 
it to Riyadh for analysis. Three days be¬ 
fore the ground invasion, commandos 
slipped into Kuwait in helicopters paint¬ 
ed with Iraqi Army markings to perform 
a final reconnaissance. 

Initially, Gen. Norman Schwarzkopf 
had little enthusiasm for "special ops.” A 
firm believer in conventional warfare, 
Schwarzkopf angered commando offi¬ 
cers when he bumped them off military 
flights last August to rush tank forces to 
Saudi Arabia. He vetoed proposals to in¬ 
filtrate agents into Iraq to organize dissi¬ 
dents. As the war progressed, however, 
Schwarzkopf gave the special forces 
more latitude, increased their numbers 
to 8,000—and singled them out for praise 
during his postwar news conference. 

Special-operations airmen played a 


crucial—if inadvertent—role in sup- j 
pressing Iraqi air defenses. Days before 
the start of the ground war, the forces 
began dropping 15,000-pound "Daisy 
Cutter” bombs on Iraqi troops from the 
back of C-130 transport planes. The first 
struck a minefield near the Kuwaiti bor¬ 
der. Terrified Iraqis were certain that 
the devastating explosion signaled the j 
beginning of the ground war, and turned j 
on their air-defense radars all along the 
border. American pilots pinpointed 
many air-defense installations they nev¬ 
er knew existed. Says one Pentagon offi¬ 
cial: "We were able to 'paint’ every radar 
electronically and knock them out.” 

Final mission: Some covert warriors paid 
the ultimate price. Eleven Green Berets 
engaged in reconnaissance and sabotage 
around Baghdad are still missing in ac¬ 
tion, though their names have never 
been listed on any public MIA reports. 
Intelligence sources told N ewsweek that 
in late February, three commandos were 
hunting Scuds in Iraq when their dune 

buggy overturned, breaking j 
one man’s back. The Army 
dispatched a Black Hawk 
helicopter into Iraq, piloted | 
by a four-man crew from J 
Task Force 160, a secret 
Army unit. After retrieving 
the commandos, the crew 
crashed in a Saudi sand ; 
dune, killing all seven on i 
board. The Pentagon in¬ 
formed the public that the 
Blackhawk had been on a 
routine medical evacuation j 
mission. Even in death, the j 
warriors of the Special Op¬ 
erations Command main¬ 
tained their cover. 

Joshua Hammer with \ 
Douglas Waller 
in Washington 
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the elite of Saddam’s Air Force began to take flight for Iran. At first 
Horner didn’t understand what was happening. One allied fighter 
pursued an Iraqi MiG across the Iranian border and shot it down. 
Iran was a neutral, and the American pilot dutifully reported what 
he thought was a blunder. But the Iranians didn’t seem to notice in 
view of what happened next. "When the rest of the Iraqis saw the 
crash,” Horner recalls, "they kicked in their afterburners, flew into 
Iran until they ran out of gas and jumped out. There were Iraqi 
airplanes falling all over.” For a time, Horner attributed the 
display to Saddam’s poor leadership. When more than 100 top-of- 
the-line Iraqi Mirages and MiGs and a number of transports turned 
up safely on Iranian airfields, however, the mystery deepened. 

Israeli intelligence sources believe that Iraqi Air Force com¬ 
manders persuaded Saddam to approve a plan to save his best 
planes to fight another day. Saddam apparently hoped that Iran 
would release the planes at some opportune moment in the fight¬ 
ing. But he was not able to check the 
move with Iranian leaders in advance 
because his communications were so 
snarled. Iran’s President Ali Akbar 
Hashemi Rafsanjani stood by Iran’s 
neutrality. He said he would return 
the planes when hostilities were over. 

But he may be tempted to use them as 
leverage to obtain the billions of dol¬ 
lars in reparations Iran is seeking 
from Iraq for its depredations in the 
Iran-Iraq War. Coalition intelligence 
officers, worried about the planes, 
took comfort from a news film shot by 
a Japanese crew in Iran: it showed 
that crews doing maintenance on the 
planes were not trying to keep them 
ready for battle. 

Clogged circuits: For the coalition, not 
everything went as smoothly as it 
seemed. Before the air war began, 
most of its reconnaissance had been 
focused on strategic questions: how 
large were Saddam’s forces and 
where were they deployed? Once the 
battle commenced, Horner needed 
tactical intelligence, specifics like, 

"There’s four tanks located at the 
crossroads,” as he puts it. Too often 
this information got stuck in the 
clogged circuits between Riyadh and 
Washington. To find those tanks at 
the crossroads, Horner sometimes 
had to phone the Pentagon. In order to 

reduce the confusion, he built better transmission circuits to 
Washington. He also improved his photographic capabilities. Us¬ 
ing Learjets, he could get intelligence photos to fighter squadrons 
within an hour or two. He could only envy the way the media used 
telephones and satellites to move pictures in seconds. 

To compensate for some of these intelligence shortcomings, 
Horner changed his air tactics. He assigned F-16 pilots to patrol 
individual 20-by-20-mile grids of terrain each day like cops on a 
beat, instead of being confined to specifically set targets. These 
"killer scouts,” as he called them, quickly became adept at detect¬ 
ing Saddam’s burrowing Army. As the Republican Guard began 
shifting their equipment around to escape punishment from the 
sky, the coalition pilots ran into a new problem: satellite and aerial 
reconnaissance photos were becoming outdated too quickly. To 
cope with this, the Air Force tried out a new technique called "Fast 
FAC,” for fast forward air controllers. F-16s stripped of most of 
their armament except phosphorous rockets would lead the at¬ 
tack, looking for Iraqi equipment in their new locations. When 



One Israeli idea was 
to launch an airstrike 
into Iran to destroy 
the Iraqi planes 
that took refuge there 


these "pointers,” as they were called, spotted an enemy installa¬ 
tion, they fired their phosphorous rockets as markers. Behind 
them, heavily armed F-16s called the "killer bees” rushed in to 
blast the newly illuminated positions. The efficiency of Horner’s 
tank killers shot up. A week before the ground campaign began, 
coalition intelligence officers estimated that their planes were 
destroying 100 to 150 Iraqi tanks a day. 

The worst American intelligence failure led to the bombing of 
the Amiriya bunker in a suburb of Baghdad, where as many as 400 
civilians were killed. In the aftermath, the Pentagon took back 
some of the control over bombing targets it had left to its field 
commanders. Under orders from Cheney, Gen. Colin Powell, the 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, reviewed all subsequent 
missions over Baghdad before they left the ground. A regional 
Baath Party headquarters, certain military intelligence build¬ 
ings, state security buildings and some ministries were dropped 
from the target lists. Powell’s main 
worry was that Saddam might have 
packed any or all of those structures 
with civilians. No one but the dictator 
wanted a sequel to Amiriya. 

From the beginning of the air war, 
Saddam’s sense of political timing 
was a bit more acute than his grasp of 
military leadership. Virtually his 
only weapon of any effectiveness was 
the antique, slow, hopelessly inaccu¬ 
rate Scud missile. On the second night 
of Desert Storm, his first wild shot 
into Israel jarred Cheney out of bed 
and back to the E Ring at the Penta¬ 
gon. Using the "Hammer Rick” hot 
line between Washington and Jerusa¬ 
lem, he phoned Moshe Arens, Israel’s 
minister of defense. Arens was in a 
rage. He told Cheney that 12 Israeli 
jets had scrambled after the first Scud 
attack and were preparing to strike 
Iraq. He requested that Cheney give 
him the recognition codes that would 
allow his fighters to slip past allied 
planes without being shot down. The 
alternative, he said, would be to call 
back the coalition’s aircraft for four 
hours so Israel could strike. 

Blunt talk: The rest of Arens’s de¬ 
mands were equally incendiary. He 
wanted the United States to muscle 
“■ Jordan and Saudi Arabia into letting 

Israel fly through their airspace on 
the way to Iraq. He said he was planning a combined air and 
ground assault that would involve airstrikes and hundreds of 
commandos who would attack Saddam’s H2 and H3 Scud bases in 
western Iraq. "We all knew that if Saddam was smart enough to 
launch Scuds, and Israel was dumb enough to retaliate, this war 
would be in very deep trouble,” recalls one top Bush aide. When 
Cheney told him that President Bush would accept none of his 
demands, the prickly minister backed off. Within a half hour the 
Israelis were saying the jets were on a reconnaissance mission. 
But this was only a breather. "There was an atmosphere of 
constant brinkmanship,” says the senior Bush aide. "It was very, 
very tense.” 

For a time, Pentagon officials were afraid that if Saddam had 
armed his Scuds with chemical warheads, Israel might retaliate 
with nuclear weapons. U.S. intelligence had picked up no evidence 
that Israel had moved nukes into position to launch against Iraq. 
But Pentagon strategists began drawing up contingency plans for 
the political and military aftershocks that would follow a nuclear 
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strike. Arabs were sure to leave the coalition, and it would have 
been very difficult to keep some of the Western allies in line. 

Within an hour after the first Scud fell, the Bush war cabinet 
assembled in the office of Brent Scowcroft, the national-security 
adviser, mulling ways to keep Israel out of the war. President Bush 
phoned Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir, offering condolences and 
batteries of Patriot missiles. Before the attack, just weeks earlier, 
Shamir had turned down a similar offer. Now he accepted. Cheney 
then phoned Arens to say the Patriots would be operational by 
nightfall. Special Forces assault teams would hit western Iraq to 
find and destroy mobile launchers. The United States had can¬ 
celed hundreds of bombing runs and diverted the planes to Scud- 
busting missions. In effect, Washington was pre-empting the 
Arens plan with an American version of the same thing. 

'Man from Mars’: To prevent further deterioration in the situa¬ 
tion, President Bush sent Under Secretary of State Lawrence 
Eagleburger to Jerusalem. It was a 
delicate mission. "You’ve got to un¬ 
derstand Israel’s psychology,” Eagle- 
burger told Secretary of State James 
Baker. "After 2,000 years of letting 
someone take care of them—and the 
Holocaust as a consequence—never 
again are they going to do that. Nev¬ 
er.” The Israeli military advanced a 
number of ideas for reprisals. One 
called for hitting Iraq with Israel’s 
superior Jericho missiles, and even 
a joint U.S.-Israeli raid. Another 
envisioned a raid on Saddam’s in¬ 
terned Air Force in Iran. Eagleburger 
found Arens agitated, Shamir grave. 

Among other things, they were wor¬ 
ried that continued Scud attacks 
would discourage Soviet Jews from 
moving to Israel. With a realist’s 
sense of vital interests and an ironist’s 
sense of humor, the veteran Ameri¬ 
can diplomat soothed the Israelis’ 
angst. At one point after a Scud siren 
went off, Eagleburger put on a gas 
mask and caught a glimpse of himself 
in the mirror. "My God, it’s a short fat 
man from Mars,” he groaned. He took 
the mask off and never wore it again. 

Israel stayed out of the war, but all 
the maneuvering over the Scuds 
caused some friction between the ci¬ 
vilian and military leaders on the 
American side. On at least two occa¬ 
sions, Cheney grumbled that the military was dragging its feet over 
the president’s Scud-busting campaign. It wasn’t hard to see why 
field commanders were unhappy. Pentagon sources say that, early 
in the air war, 15 percent of the Central Command’s air assets were 
diverted to the chase for the tactically worthless missiles. Horner 
formed a special task force that met every night to discuss how 
allied planes would attack Scuds the next day. An overhead spy 
satellite was secretly assigned to spot Scud launches, then feed 
their coordinates to the U.S. Space Command, which relayed them 
to patrolling AW ACS and F-15s over Iraq. The hunters did destroy 
a number of mobile Scuds, but Saddam managed to fire 81 before 
he was finished. At the end he was shooting what appeared to be 
mothballed Scuds that broke apart in flight. One of these killed 28 
American troops when it disintegrated over a barracks in Dhah- 
ran. The hunters redoubled their efforts. The diversion cost the 
bombing campaign about a week’s time, delaying a ground assault. 
And it was on the ground that Bush, the commander in chief, 
intended to bring Saddam’s Army to its knees. 


3 

The 100-Hour Battle 

A t the Army command center deep within the Pentagon, the 
secure telephone to Riyadh was silent. The Army chief of 
staff knew better than to natter with his field commanders 
as they went into battle. From behind the long table where 
he was sitting, Gen. Carl Vuono studied a wall map of the Kuwaiti 
theater. His units were all in place, ready to move out. It was 
Saturday night in Washington, Sunday morning in the Middle 
East. As the clock ticked past 8 p.m., the first elements of the XVIII 
Corps plunged into southern Iraq. "Everyone was tense,” recalls 
an officer who was there. The same 
question gnawed at all of them: 
"What do we do if something bad 
happens?” 

The job of the Air Force had been 
to see to it that nothing bad could 
happen; the question was how much 
pounding Saddam and his Army 
could take. Gen. H. Norman 
Schwarzkopf, the top general in the 
field, had wanted Horner to cut Sad¬ 
dam’s strength in half. By mid-Feb¬ 
ruary it looked as if the Black Hole’s 
Big Uglies (B-52s), Killer Bees (F-16s) 
and Warthogs (A-lOs) were creeping 
up toward that goal, but nobody 
could be sure how close. The CIA in 
Langley was disputing the battle- 
damage estimates from the field. 
(Around the Pentagon the standing 
joke was that if a CIA man saw a 
satellite photo of a tank on one side 
of a river and its turret on the other, 
he would report the wreck as "pos¬ 
sible damage.”) On the day of the 
assault, CentCom reported conserva¬ 
tively that the Iraqis had been "at- 
trited” by a third. The real figure 
was probably higher. Top Air Force 
generals had lobbied to postpone the 
ground assault for at least another 
week. They argued that with a few 
more days of carpet bombing, the Ira¬ 
qis might throw in the towel. 
Intramural spats over the relative merits of air power and 
ground forces are as old as the Sopwith Camel and Maxim gun. 
"There were plenty of elements who said the ground campaign 
wasn’t needed at all,” says one Pentagon insider. But in the end a 
host of arguments outweighed them. The Army and Marines were 
itching to get into action. Schwarzkopf argued that public opinion, 
in America and the world, would turn against the coalition if the 
bombing seemed gratuitously devastating and prolonged. The 
White House worried that Saddam, if he were given time, might 
engage in a flurry of diplomacy that would spoil the war with a 
muddled conclusion. And just about everyone from Bush to Colin 
Powell feared that Saddam might retreat before it was possible to 
destroy his war machine. 

The Army went into battle supremely confident. Early comput¬ 
er projections had set likely American casualties as high as 40,000, 
or around 10 percent of the troops in the field. In the past, a 10 
percent casualty rate was considered acceptable—but not since 
Vietnam. "Preparing the battlefield,” the euphemism Schwarz- 



In the west, Schwarzkopf threw a ‘Hail Mary' pass 


Pagonis’s mission: to 
move 200,000 men 
plus supplies 300 miles 
in 10 days without 
anyone noticing 
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kopf used for emasculating the Iraqi Army, had changed the 
arithmetic. The final computer models predicted that the assault 
would cost 5,000 casualties. Earlier, Bush’s counselors had warned 
him to expect a ground war that would last at least six weeks. Now 
the computers said the job would take seven days if the Republican 
Guard came out to fight, 10 days if they kept their heads down. 

The key to the battle plan was what Schwarzkopf later called his 
"Hail Mary” play, the flanking attack launched much further 
west than most had thought possible. American division com¬ 
manders were startled when he broached it last fall. Pentagon 
strategists worried that he was underestimating how many troops 
it would take to pull off the maneuver. The CIA and the Defense 
Intelligence Agency warned that the terrain of western Iraq was 
too rugged: tanks could cross it but trucks would bog down, sepa¬ 
rating the advancing XVIII and VII Corps from their supplies. But 
Schwarzkopf sent Special Forces commandos out to the battle zone 
to take soil samples and plot routes for 
his supply train. And in picking Lt. 

Gen. John Yeosock, the Army com¬ 
mander, Brig. Gen. Steve Arnold, the 
Army operations officer, and Lt. Gen. 

Gus Pagonis, a logistics wizard, 

Schwarzkopf found the men he need¬ 
ed to surprise the Iraqis. "It was sort of 
like D-Day,” says Pagonis. Saddam 
never knew what hit him. 

The challenge was to move XVIII 
Corps and VII Corps, with their 
mountains of supplies, without tip¬ 
ping Saddam to their location. This 
meant trucking more than 200,000 
troops across as much as 300 miles of 
desert crossed by a single highway: 
the Tapline Road. To preserve secre¬ 
cy, Schwarzkopf decided not to start 
the move until 10 days before the 
ground assault. Pagonis asked for 
two more weeks to build forward 
logistics bases and get everyone 
in place. Schwarzkopf turned him 
down, asking, "How many soldiers 
will it cost just so I can let you move a 
truck?” To shift all his men and sup¬ 
plies in time, Pagonis had to shuttle 
4,500 trucks down the Tapline Road, 

18 a minute past any given spot, 24 
hours a day. As a student soldier he 
had got a C-minus in tactics; in the 
logistics of the Hail Mary play, he got 
A-plus. "Hey, everything goes wrong 
every minute,” he recalls with non¬ 
chalance. "What you do is fix it.” 

To keep his maneuver secret, Schwarzkopf used deception the 
way Pagonis used axle grease. Pool reporters were carefully kept 
away from what was going on. The Iraqi Air Force was not watch¬ 
ing much of anything except street life in Iran. But there was no 
way of blinding Soviet spy satellites overhead: they were sure to 
pick up the big move west. The question was whether Mikhail 
Gorbachev would alert Saddam. Around the Pentagon a few 
spooky sorts are still convinced that Gorbachev did sound an 
alarm, but not in time for Saddam’s commanders to do anything 
about it. The White House and CIA don’t believe it. Certainly the 
deception worked. Radio intercepts showed that the Iraqis had no 
inkling of the flanking attack. 

Two feints kept Saddam looking the other way. Schwarzkopf 
ordered the First Cavalry Division to charge up the Wadi al-Batin 
corridor—the most obvious invasion route, along the western 
border of Kuwait—and the Marines to fake an amphibious inva¬ 


sion of Kuwait. The Cav grumbled at getting so little action; the 
Marines went ballistic. Lt. Gen. Walter Boomer, the Marine com¬ 
mander in the Persian Gulf, asked Schwarzkopf to change his 
mind. He was turned down. Gen. Alfred Gray, the Marine com¬ 
mandant, protested to Powell in Washington. Powell also held 
firm. An amphibious assault, through mine-strewn waters and up 
beaches raked by enemy fire, would almost surely have been the 
most costly engagement of the war; even the Navy, the Marine’s 
parent force, argued against it. "The Marines really wanted this 
landing,” says one aide to Gray. "They fought hard for it. But in the 
end, they lost.” Still, the threat pinned down about 10 Iraqi 
divisions. If they had moved west, Schwarzkopf would have al¬ 
lowed the Marines to make their landing. But that wouldn’t be 
necessary. 

On Feb. 9, when Cheney and Powell flew out to the gulf to meet 
Schwarzkopf, the commander initially asked for three or four 
more weeks of preparation for the 
land war: he knew what a logistical 
strain "Hail Mary” would be. But his 
bosses convinced him that the job 
would have to be done sooner, and 
Schwarzkopf eventually selected Feb. 
21 for the start of the big push. And so 
the final preparations were set in mo¬ 
tion. As it happened, they coincided 
almost exactly with the final flurry of 
maneuvers on the diplomatic front. 

On Feb. 12 in Baghdad, Saddam 
met with Yevgeny Primakov, Mi¬ 
khail Gorbachev’s personal emissary. 
Shucking his military coat, Saddam 
undid his holster and raised some 
surprisingly apt questions: would 
withdrawing Iraqis be shot in the 
back, would the airstrikes stop, would 
United Nations sanctions be lifted? 
Primakov, a diehard Soviet Arabist, 
reported "rays of hope” to Mos¬ 
cow. Gorbachev cabled Bush to report 
Saddam’s new attitude. The call set 
off 10 days of reluctant diplomacy. 

"The cleanest option would have 
been to tell Gorbachev to buzz off,” 
grumbled one administration top- 
sider, but it wasn’t that easy. "When 
Gorbachev personally entered the 
game,” said another Bush aide, "the 
Soviet effort became a problem we 
had to handle.” The game was com¬ 
plex. Bush and Scowcroft were irritat¬ 
ed by the Soviet gambit, but they saw 
it as Gorbachev’s response to pressure 
from his military hard-liners at home. He would not break ranks 
with the coalition, they believed, because his primary interest lay 
in maintaining a good Soviet-American relationship. And so Bush 
kept stressing publicly that he appreciated the Soviet efforts. One 
day when Cheney, Vice President Dan Quayle and others suggest¬ 
ed that the president should be more irritated by the Soviet 
initiative, Bush barked back at them: "No, you should be more 
calm.” Throughout the diplomatic maneuvers, Bush followed the 
same rules he had set for his presidential campaign: control 
the agenda; answer all charges promptly and aggressively; use the 
media to get your message out—and never trust your opponent. 
"At that point, it almost did not matter what Saddam did,” recalls 
one top Bush strategist. We were determined we would end this 
war when we wanted to, not a damn day sooner.” 

In mid-February, Schwarzkopf had asked that the ground as¬ 
sault be put off for two days—until Feb. 23. It turned out to be a 


Intelligence Goofs 

T he White House is seriously con¬ 
cerned about three major intelligence 
failures during the gulf war: 

■ U.S. planners were told the Iraqis had 
moved 540,000 troops into the Kuwait the¬ 
ater, with more than half in Kuwait itself. 
The actual total was nearer 250,000, of 
whom about 150,000 were in Kuwait. 

■ Iraq was thought to have about 35 
mobile Scud missile launchers. In fact, 
they had as many as 200. 

■ Intelligence reported Iraq had 
moved large numbers of chemical weap¬ 
ons into the Kuwait theater, and major 
efforts were made to destroy them. Not a 
single chemical weapon has been found. 

What concerns policymakers is that 
these failures come on the heels of errors 
in East Europe. U.S. intelligence never 
picked up the Soviet Union’s huge rede¬ 
ployment of weapons east of the Urals, so 
that they wouldn’t count under arms trea¬ 
ties. And in East Germany, major Soviet 
installations, including a marshaling yard 
buried beneath a hill, went undetected. 
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fortunate delay. On Feb. 21, the very day the coalition troops had 
been supposed to march, the Soviets announced that they had 
worked out a new peace plan with Tariq Aziz, the Iraqi foreign 
minister who had made a tortuous land-and-air trip to Moscow for 
talks with Gorbachev. Iraq would commence a complete with¬ 
drawal from Kuwait, to be completed within three weeks. 

Bush invited eight of his closest aides to his private study in the 
family quarters upstairs at the White House. The problem before 
the group was how to dispose of the peace offer without looking 
like warmongers. They could dismiss Gorbachev’s proposal out 
of hand, saying it still had too many strings attached, or they 
could set new conditions of their own. There was danger in 
the second course: Saddam might actually agree to the new 
terms. Noting that the date for the ground assault was only 48 
hours away, Powell suggested that Bush issue a tqugh ultimatum 
and give Saddam until noon Saturday, Feb. 23, to start his with¬ 
drawal. The president said, "I like 
that. Good idea.” 

Saddam let the deadline pass—and 
Schwarzkopf plunged ahead on sched¬ 
ule. On Sunday morning the mood in 
the Army operations center at the 
Pentagon was jubilant. The 101st Air¬ 
borne had just captured Objective 
Gold, a staging area in southwestern 
Iraq. To the west, the French Sixth 
Light Armored Division and a brigade 
of the 82nd Airborne had taken the 
town of Al-Salman. Psy-ops teams 
were talking whole Iraqi battalions 
into surrendering. Saddam’s Third 
Corps had tried to counterattack in 
Kuwait, but a division of Marine rein¬ 
forcements drove it back. The flank¬ 
ing attack had taken the Republican 
Guard completely by surprise. Sur¬ 
veillance satellites showed that the 
Guard’s Tawakalna Division 
moving slowly south, perhaps de¬ 
ceived by the First Cavalry’s feint. 

Other Republican Guard divisions 
were doing little more to gird for ac¬ 
tion than uncovering their vehicles. 

The bridges to Basra were down. 

There could be no escape. 

Even the Iraqi’s supposed artillery 
advantage dissolved into myth. Sad¬ 
dam had more guns, with a longer 
reach, than Schwarzkopf. But the 
coalition had American multiple- 
launch rockets and eight-inch guns directed by satellites. When an 
Iraqi battery fired a round, a U.S. Army Q-37 radar would sight it 
and feed the battery’s coordinates to computers that directed the 
American guns. It took less than a minute to drop a counterround 
on the Iraqis. Many of them soon stopped firing. To pull the 
lanyard was to invite death. 

On Sunday afternoon, Cheney and Powell once again joined 
the president and other top advisers in the family quarters of the 
White House, this time to give him his first full reading on the 
assault. Powell used a set of theater maps to describe the opera¬ 
tions. The results, he said, were "stunning.” On Saturday night, as 
planned, two Saudi task forces had penetrated Iraqi defenses and 
moved up the Kuwaiti coast. The First and Second Marine divi¬ 
sions had smashed through the border, j ust south of where Saddam 
had expected the main assault and concentrated his troops. The 
101st Airborne had established a forward fuel-and-ammunition 
base deep in Iraq. Resistance had been so light that the VII Corps 
had opened the flank attack 14 hours ahead of schedule. The 24th 


Mechanized Division broke into western Iraq even as the 101st was 
rolling toward the Tigris-Euphrates Valley. Iraqis were surren¬ 
dering by the thousands. At that point, only one American had 
been killed. Powell predicted that the war would be over by Friday. 

The advancing allies found themselves mopping up as quickly as 
they advanced. Their worst problem was the weather. The forecast 
called for heavy rains, winds and blowing dust, a threat to supply 
trucks and choppers. Many of the divisions moved out in heavy 
chemical-protection gear, fearing that Saddam might be ready to 
make a last stand with chemical weapons. On Monday the winds 
were blowing from the south, back toward Saddam’s own lines, but 
that didn’t quell anxieties. "This guy is dumb enough to gas 
himelf,” muttered one officer in the Army command center in the 
Pentagon. As the frontal assault troops pressed toward Kuwait 
City, 23,500 Iraqi POWs clogged the roads to the rear. A message 
came into the Riyadh command center that Baghdad Radio was 
announcing Iraq’s offer to surrender 
unconditionally. An aide snapped, 
"Too little, too late, f—er.” 

By Tuesday, Cheney and Powell 
were back at the White House. They 
told Bush the military was within a 
day of completing its mission. By now, 
the 24th Mechanized Infantry Divi¬ 
sion was established south of the Eu¬ 
phrates, blocking the escape routes 
from Kuwait. B-52s began to pound 
panicky troops fleeing up the roads 
north of Kuwait City. The First and 
Third Armored Divisions and the 
First Mechanized Division were cut¬ 
ting up the Republican Guard’s 
Tawakalna and Medina divisions. 
AH-64 attack helicopters were rak¬ 
ing the Hammurabi Division. Only 
the rain protected the Guard. "There 
are no roads and the desert has 
turned to soup,” CentCom cabled the 
Pentagon. But it didn’t matter any 
more. The Pentagon sent a cable to 
U.S. forces in Germany canceling an 
airlift of tank-crew reinforcements. 
It ordered 22 supply-and-ammuni- 
tion ships steaming toward the Per¬ 
sian Gulf to turn around. There was 
no fight left in Saddam. 

True to form, the dictator claimed 
victory with every step he fell back¬ 
ward. By Wednesday the rout was al¬ 
most embarrassing. The president as¬ 
sembled his war council for one final gathering. Powell said, "By 
tonight, there really won’t be an enemy there. If you go another 
day, you’re basically just fighting stragglers.” One of the advisers 
suggested that Bush announce a cease-fire on Thursday. The 
president said, "I’d like to do it tonight. Check it with Norm.” 
Powell picked up the White House direct line that connected the 
commander in chief to the commander in the gulf (one of the few 
times the line was ever used). Schwarzkopf quickly agreed. One of 
the president’s men noticed that a cease-fire set for midnight 
would mark exactly 100 hours of ground fighting. Bush liked the 
symmetry of it. And at midnight the guns fell silent. 


The Secret History of the War was written by Tom Mathews 
with principal reporting by Douglas Waller. Additional reports 
came from Ann McDaniel, Thomas M. DeFrank and Margaret 
Garrard Warner in Washington, and from C. S. Manegold and 
Tony Clifton in the gulf. 



In the end, the Iraqis' only defense was the weather 


‘By tonight, there 
really won’t be an enemy 
there.... You’re 
basically just 
fighting stragglers.’ 
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Dream On, 
Democrats 

Right now Bush looks unbeatable, but his battered 
opponents are working on their winning fantasies 


I f you are a Democrat with a compul¬ 
sion to run for president, this would 
be a good time to find a detox pro¬ 
gram for the ambition-addicted. Pres¬ 
ident Bush’s popularity is at Found¬ 
ing Father levels. The Republicans have a 
cassette full of your doleful prewar words 
about Desert Storm, ready for media man 
Roger Ailes to pin to your hide. Mean¬ 
while, Bush’s Warthogs—Rep. Newt Ging¬ 
rich and Sen. Phil Gramm—are softening 
you up from the air, impugning your tough¬ 
ness if not your patriotism. Even if you 
voted for the war, as did Sens. A1 Gore and 
Charles Robb, you still have to answer for 
your party, which opposed it almost en 
masse. "They’re fair game,” says Ailes. 

Running for president requires an un¬ 
shakable faith in your chances of victory. 
But this time it may require what theater 
critics call "the willing suspension of disbe¬ 


lief.” It won’t be enough merely to hope for 
a lingering recession. Democrats have to 
find new scenarios, rationales, game 
plans—anything that allows them to sur¬ 
render to the fantasy. The search is on. 
Here are their latest warm dreams, with 
the cold realities noted, too. 

A Flag Too Far. Bush’s overzealous lieuten¬ 
ants overplay their Patriot Politics. Harsh 
rhetoric offends a nation mellowed by 
victory. Potential contenders Nebraska 
Sen. Bob Kerrey, a war hero who lost part of 
a leg in Vietnam, and Tennessee Senator 
Gore are trying to make an issue of the 
GOP’s patriotic pushiness. Reality check: 
another phrase for "overdoing it” is "driv¬ 
ing your message home.” Bush is the first 
president to win a major war since 1945. 
Most Democrats opposed him, and they’ll 
have to explain why. 

Expectations Run Amok. Bush has succeeded 


r 


‘Mr. Defense’ Loses His Luster 


H e had it all. He was conser¬ 
vative before it was cool. 
I His defense credentials were 
five-star. As chairman of the 
Senate Armed Services Com- 
, mittee, he had virtual veto 
power over everything from 
cabinet nominees to arms- 
! control treaties with the Sovi- 
ets. When it came to national- 
security matters, if Sam Nunn 
I said, "Follow me,” there was 
i always a crowd. 

Now the Georgia senator is 
one lonely guy. Nunn helped 
. lead the fight against the war 
authorization and many Dem¬ 
ocrats voted with him, believ¬ 
ing he’d provide political cover. 
But his camouflage turned out 


to be little more than mosquito 
netting. "The feeling around 
here is that he led them off a 
cliff,” says a Senate Democrat¬ 
ic aide. Nunn’s presidential 
hopes likewise plunged: the 
once feared contender says he 
"cannot visualize any circum¬ 
stances” that would make him 
a candidate in ’92. 

Nunn’s fall from grace was 
set in motion two years ago 
when he torpedoed former Tex¬ 
as senator John Tower’s nomi¬ 
nation as secretary of defense. 
In his just published mem¬ 
oir, "Consequences,” Tower 
portrays Nunn as a priggish 
tyrant bent on turning the con¬ 
firmation fight into a moral 


crusade. The president never 
forgave Nunn for rejecting 
Tower largely over charges of 
alcohol abuse and womaniz¬ 
ing. Bush pointedly did 
not consult Nunn during the 
months of planning that pre¬ 
ceded Desert Storm, and he 
gave Nunn only an hour’s no¬ 
tice last November on the deci¬ 
sion to double U.S. troop 
strength in the gulf. 

That stung Nunn in a sensi¬ 
tive place: his dignity. He re¬ 
taliated by holding public 
hearings that featured a pa¬ 
rade of military witnesses op¬ 
posing the early use of force in 
the gulf. Had the war gone bad¬ 
ly, Nunn might still be a hero. 


Instead, his two decades as Mr. 
Defense are no protection 
against GOP efforts to make 
him the poster child of the "ap¬ 
peasement Democrats.” 

With the first crocus of criti¬ 
cism, Nunn lowered his public 
profile. Even his owlish look, 
once a mark of intellect and 
seriousness, has become open 
to ridicule. At Bush’s speech 
last week, Nunn could be spot¬ 
ted in the audience, wanly 
waving an American flag. He 
still has his Senate seat—prob¬ 
ably for life—but the luster he 
enjoyed as the opposition’s 
commander in chief is gone. 
Some of the first homecoming 
troops went to Fort Stewart in 
Georgia. But it wasn’t Sam 
Nunn’s party. 

Eleanor Clift in Washington 
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Cuomo plays ball (top), aboard a Navy 
hydrofoil, Rep. Gephardt oversees 
military efforts in the drug war (right), 
Gov. Wilder speaks in Virginia 



Senator Nunn: 'Continued economic 
sanctions... can bring about Iraqi 
withdrawal from Kuwait’ 


meet his own new standards of prowess. 
Potential candidates such as House Major¬ 
ity Leader Richard Gephardt and New 
York Gov. Mario Cuomo are pushing Bush 
to reach for a grander domestic agenda. 
"The only downside for Bush is that peo¬ 
ple will now expect the government to 
work,” argues Democratic polltaker Stan¬ 
ley Greenberg. Reality check: people proba¬ 
bly won’t expect the government to work. 
And even if they do, it won’t necessarily 
translate into support for a Democrat. 

Liberated Long Shots. Cautious, sail-trim¬ 
ming big shots won’t risk a run this time. 
The stage will be left bare for blunt-spoken 
Mr. Smiths. Their expectations of support 
will be so low that they will be freed to 
utter truths, from the left or the right. 
Some Democrats already are attracted to 
the role. Former Massachusetts Sen. Paul 
Tsongas, who calls himself a "pro-business 
liberal,” is likely to run. So might Boston 
academic John Silber. Kerrey, who is 
working on a national health plan, is in¬ 
trigued. So is Gov. L. Douglas Wilder of 
Virginia, the nation’s first black elected 
governor and a self-proclaimed budget cut¬ 
ter. Reality check: with a late start, the 
ability to raise money fast will be at a pre¬ 
mium, not an easy trick for long shots. And 
speaking harsh truths sometimes means 
alienating the basic Democratic constitu¬ 


encies which still rule the primaries. 

Play for 1996. A corollary to the liberated- 
long-shot scenario. Your real goal is not 
to win the presidency in 1992 but to posi¬ 
tion yourself for later. That would probably 
be Wilder’s and Kerrey’s rationale. The 
same notion could draw in Sen. Jay Rocke¬ 
feller of West Virginia, Gov. Bill Clinton of 
Arkansas or New Jersey Sen. Bill Bradley. 
"If you run a credible race and beat the 
expectations, you’re the party leader for 
the next four years,” says former Demo¬ 
cratic whip Tony Coelho. Reality check: if 
you do get the nomination, you risk getting 
blown away by Bush. Then you suffer the 
same fate as Michael Dukakis. And there 
are no party leaders. 

Forget Dixie. Democrats can’t win South¬ 
ern states in a presidential election these 
days. You can put together a thin Electoral 
College majority if you win the Northeast, 
the Midwest and the West Coast. Some 
Cuomo supporters, among others, advance 
this theory. Cuomo, who has plenty of cash 
on hand from his gubernatorial races, 
could make a big play in California, both in 
the primary and in the general election. 
Reality check: lose one big "targeted” state, 
lose the ball game. Also, you would have to 
waste time and money in the South to cover 
up your strategy. 

Agree on a Good Soldier. Convince a well- 
known Democrat he’ll earn a place in the 
party Hall of Fame by holding down con¬ 
gressional and local losses, especially in the 
South and Midwest. Some congressional 
Democrats want Gephardt to run on this 
rationale. He could start late and raise cash 
fast. Former Mondale campaign manager 
Robert Beckel is touting Texas Sen. Lloyd 
Bentsen, the popular vice presidential can¬ 
didate from 1988. Bentsen could run credi¬ 
bly in the South. He voted against the war 
authorization but is a decorated World 
War II vet. Reality check: candidates don’t 
run to protect other people’s jobs. 

The Deiis Ex Machina. Find a businessman or 
a general, another Lee Iacocca. H. Ross 
Perot has been mentioned. Democratic ar¬ 
cheologists have found traces of New Deal 
Democratic heritage in General Schwarz¬ 
kopf’s background. Reality check: Perot op¬ 
posed the gulf war. And Ronald Reagan 
was once a New Deal Democrat, too. 

Believe in Cycles. A corollary to all sce¬ 
narios. Bush’s popularity must decline. 
Harry Truman’s approval rating was 87 
percent in July 1945—and 32 percent the 
next year . The Beltway consensus is always 
blind. Even Republicans claim to fret about 
this. "Whatever the conventional wisdom 
claims to be true turns out to be wrong,” 
says Bush polltaker and political guru Rob¬ 
ert Teeter. "I worry about that.” Reality 
check: in this century only two elected in¬ 
cumbent presidents lost bids for re-elec¬ 
tion. Also, Teeter didn’t sound too worried. 

Howard Pineman in Washington 
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The Coming Cutbacks 
in Military Money 

The first large-scale American demobilization 
since the Korean War is proceeding as planned 


By John Barry 


Y es, Virginia, there will be a peace divi¬ 
dend after all. When President Bush 
ordered U.S. troops to the gulf last 
August, many Americans feared a long, 
costly commitment that would scuttle any 
defense savings from the end of the cold 
war. Instead, the gulf war was quick, with 
almost all costs defrayed by U.S. allies. 
That means the first large American de¬ 
mobilization since the Korean War will 
proceed more or less as planned. Even as 
U.S. forces were arriving in the gulf, Penta¬ 
gon officials were finalizing a budget plan 
to cut U.S. military forces from the post- 
Vietnam peak of 2.17 million reached in 
1987 to 1.65 million by 1995—a reduction of 
521,000 troops, or about as many as fought 
in Desert Storm. By 1996 the United States 
will be spending 3.6 percent of GNP on 
defense, the lowest level since the eve of 
World War II. "Only the United States 
would fight a major war while figuring out 


how to take an ax to its [own] military,” 
says Rep. Les Aspin, the chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee. 

The sweeping cutbacks herald nothing 
less than a revolution in the military estab¬ 
lishment the cold war built. For openers, 
many of the weapons that proved so over¬ 
whelming their first time out in Desert 
Storm are already considered obsolete 
(chart). Funding for the Apache helicopter 
ran out last year. The Patriot is a last- 
generation antimissile missile. No more 
Harrier jump jets will be purchased after 
September. The Abrams tank and Bradley 
fighting vehicle are near the end of their 
production runs. The military will still use 
its existing stocks of these weapons. But the 
Pentagon is looking toward the next gener¬ 
ation of "brilliant” military technologies. 
Military planners compare the process to 
what the United States did after World 
War II. In 1945 America possessed the 
world’s greatest fleet of propeller-driven 
bombers and fighter planes. It junked them 
as quickly as possible, in favor of jet planes. 


As Deputy Defense Secretary Donald 
Atwood puts it: "The electronics revolu¬ 
tion is upon us. We have only just begun to 
exploit its potential.” 

These leaner American active-duty 
forces will also be meaner: less reliant on 
combat reservists and better equipped to 
ship out rapidly to face regional threats. As 
outlined by Joint Chiefs of Staff Chairman 
Gen. Colin Powell, the United States will 
prepare for three types of conventional 
war. An "Atlantic force” of armored forces 
and planes will remain in Europe, though 
this presence will shrink from 325,000 sol¬ 
diers and airmen today to 120,000 by 1996. 
The "Pacific force” will consist of a down- 
scaled Army, Navy and Air Force based in 
Japan, Korea and the United States. A 
light "contingency force” would be de¬ 
signed for small-scale threats in the Third 
World or as the spearhead for heavy forces. 
Like the first troops to arrive in the gulf, 
Powell says, they will be "rapidly mobile, 
ready to go and highly lethal.” The United 
States will retain a nuclear force as well, 
but it will be a bare-bones deterrent that 
presumes an eventual START treaty with 
the Soviet Union. Defense Secretary Dick 
Cheney wants to put on hold costly strate¬ 
gic plans for the rail-mobile MX missile and 
the Midgetman missile—and cancel fur¬ 
ther nuclear-armed Trident submarines. 

The Bush administration feels these cuts 
are safe for a simple reason: the Soviet 
Union, while still possessed of a formidable 
military machine, is losing its ability to 
project massive conventional force beyond 
its borders on short notice. The collapse of 
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the Warsaw Pact deprived Moscow not 
only of large satellite armies but also of 
forward positions on the frontier of West¬ 
ern Europe. At the same time, the Soviets’ 
economic decay will inevitably mean deep 
cuts in standing forces. Despite recent 
signs of Soviet military backsliding, Penta¬ 
gon officials remain confident that the So¬ 
viet withdrawal from Eastern Europe will 
be complete by the mid-1990s. They also 
feel that with the dismemberment of the 
Iraqi military, one of the two most threat¬ 
ening Third World powers has been neu¬ 
tralized. The other, North Korea, can be 
deterred primarily with air power. 

‘Over a cliff: For defense contractors, this 
peace dividend means near terminal ago¬ 
ny. Industry experts say that if defense 
spending falls to the range of 3 percent of 
GNP over the next few years, any two of the 
country’s six big-name defense contractors 
could go under or be obliged to merge. Nor¬ 
man Augustine, chairman and CEO of 
prime contractor Martin Marietta Corp., 
recently wrote of a defense "readjustment” 
in which "several million people (military, 
government, civilian and industry) will 
lose their jobs ... if downstream economic 
impacts are included.” Gordon Adams, di¬ 
rector of the Defense Budget Project, puts it 
more pithily: "The defense industrial base 
is going over a cliff.” 

Yet only two things can stand in the 
way of this Republican-led downsizing of 
the military-industrial complex: objections 
from the branches of the military, or from 
the Democrat-controlled Congress. Both 
can be expected to cite the performance of 
weapons in Desert Storm to bolster their 
arguments; the Air Force is already using 
the Stealth fighter’s yeoman service as 
a reason to stick with the embattled 
$600 million B-2 Stealth bomber. And Sec- 


U.S. Arsenal: Planned Obsolescence 

T he debut of some of the most effective U.S. weapons used in the gulf conflict was also 
their curtain call. The Pentagon has already stopped purchasing these arms, though it 
will be years before it develops more advanced replacements. Examples: 


Weapon system 

Last year of 
procurement 

inventory 

Years until 
replacement on line 

Apache helicopter 

1 989-90 

604 

15 to 20 years 

F-15 Eagle fighter 

1990-91 

911 

20 years 

Ml Abrams tank 

1990-91 

6.756 

20 to 25 years 

Patriot surface- 
to-air missile 

1990-91 

3,249 

10 years 

Maverick air-to- 
surface missile 

1989-90 

25.000* 

15 years 

•APPROXIMATE 

SOURCES: DEFENSE BUDGET PROJECT; NEWSWEEK ESTIMATES 



retary of the Army Michael Stone has 
asked for a year’s delay in the troop reduc¬ 
tions called for under the budget plan. The 
plan’s consolidation of disparate forces 
may also run afoul of the military’s 10 
"unified and specified commanders”—oth¬ 
erwise known as CINCs, or commanders in 
chief—-who are the real warlords of the 
military. The CINCPAC, based in Hawaii, 
is known as "the Duke of the Pacific.” Pow¬ 
ell has acknowledged "drastic changes” 
are in store for the CINCs. Some entire 
military baronies could be swept away. 

The House last week approved a $438 
million "emergency” spending bill to pay 
for 500 new and upgraded Patriot mis¬ 
siles—far more than were actually fired 
during Desert Storm. Michigan Sen. Carl 


And Kindly Remit Payment Within 30 Days 

I t was a case more of chutz- 
1 


Ipah than blackmail. But 
when Israel handed the Unit¬ 
ed States a bill for war costs, 
some officials balked. The 
Jewish state claimed direct 
damages from Scud attacks 
($200 million), and indirect 
damages due to lost produc¬ 
tion and absenteeism during 
the attacks ($300 million) 
and increased insurance for 
El A1 and other enterprises 
($180 million). It said it lost 
$250 million in export orders 
and $400 million in lost tour¬ 
ism. When the Defense and 


Finance ministries added it 
all up, war costs were a stag¬ 
gering $2.4 billion. 

That dwarfed Israel’s re¬ 
quest for only $1 billion—on 
top of the $3 billion annually 
it already receives from the 
United States. But the Bush 
administration thought that 
too high a reward for staying 
out of the gulf war, particu¬ 
larly when the outcome was 
to eliminate the military 
threat the Israelis feared 
most. Days of unseemly hag¬ 
gling ensued. Washington of¬ 
fered $500 million and Patri¬ 


ot missile batteries. Israel’s 
counterproposal: $750 mil¬ 
lion. The two sides finally 
agreed to $650 million in 
cash—not enough to satisfy 
some in Prime Minister Yitz¬ 
hak Shamir’s cabinet, who 
grumbled the compromise 
would cause "irreparable 
damage” to the economy. 
Some U.S. officials weren’t 
ecstatic either, claiming they 
had been railroaded into the 
agreement by the pro-Israel 
lobby, which threatened not 
to back certain Republican 
candidates in 1992. 


Levin has already made known his dis¬ 
pleasure that the Army wants to shut down 
tank-assembly lines in his home state. The 
New York delegation is howling over the 
catastrophe facing Grumman if Cheney’s 
plan to end production of the F-14 fighter 
goes through. 

Home jobs: Though the representatives 
are worried about home-district jobs, they 
will inevitably cast their resistance as con¬ 
cern for the country’s preparedness. There 
is a real issue here. Can the United States 
afford to shut down complex production 
systems that might take years to restart— 
precious time the country might not have 
in a crisis? This would mean making weap¬ 
ons for which there is no foreseen need. 
But with the Soviet threat so diminished, 
can the United States afford 
not to scrap its defense indus¬ 
try, or at least a good part of it? 
According to a senior congres¬ 
sional budget analyst, it would 
eventually cost a full 1 percent 
of GNP per year to keep exist¬ 
ing production lines "warm”— 
that is, producing a few weap¬ 
ons at a high cost per unit but 
prepared to surge in an emer¬ 
gency. The administration has 
hinted this price is too high. 
Asked by Hawaii Democrat 
Sen. Daniel Inouye if the Pen¬ 
tagon was prepared to see "a 
lot of companies ... close their 
doors,” Atwood replied point¬ 
edly, "Market forces will deter¬ 
mine that.” The defense indus¬ 
try has helped secure the 
peace; but unlike the troops of 
Operation Desert Storm, it will 
not regard the idleness ahead 
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Meanwhile, 
Life Goes On 


After the war, 
part of the 
peace dividend 
will be a rise 
in national 
boredom 


I t was just a year ago, and Germany was the big 
story. The Berlin wall had come down. Chunks of it 
were being sold as souvenirs. No one was quite sure 
how or when Germany would be united, but events 
were moving at a dizzying pace that amazed everyone. 
East Germany’s accelerating collapse symbolized the 
crumbling of the Soviet bloc and the "end of the cold war.” 
Remember all that? 

We’ve been so absorbed by the Persian Gulf for the past 
six months that we’ve lost touch with almost everything 
else. By we, I mean those of us in the news business—our 
addiction to crisis and calamity is well known—and most 
other Americans as well. How could it be otherwise? But 
life goes on, and with the war’s end, we’ll soon rediscover 
much of what we’ve missed. It’s going to be a big letdown. 
Part of the peace dividend will be a rise in national 
boredom. 

Get ready for the pleasures of energy policy, banking 
reform, the highway program and the parental-leave de¬ 
bate. I’ve been rummaging through my notebooks. The 
stories that got shoved aside by the war are all important, 
but none of them involves the compelling drama—or emo¬ 
tions—of the war. Peace means a return to the ambiguity 
of almost everything. Here’s a sampling of the things I 
might have written but for the Persian Gulf. For starters, 
there’s an emerging welfare crisis. 

The American Public Welfare Association reports that 
the number of families on welfare (Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children) has hit a record. The total was 4.2 
million last December, up from 3.7 million in mid-1989, 
and is still rising rapidly. Likewise, the number of Medic¬ 
aid and food-stamp recipients has jumped sharply. The 
increases have contributed to the budget squeezes of many 
states, which pay almost half the costs of AFDC and 
Medicaid. 

Why are welfare rolls swelling so rapidly? The current 
recession has so far been fairly mild (the February unem¬ 
ployment rate of 6.5 percent is still much lower than the 
10.8 percent rate reached in the 1981-82 slump). Cesar 
Perales, New York’s commissioner of Social Services, says 
no one knows. Fewer people may be getting unemployment 
insurance and going directly on welfare. Congress has also 
expanded Medicaid eligibility. What’s clear is that the 
states want more money from Washington to help pay the 
bill. They probably won’t get it. 

Of course, much "news” is routinely served up with 
ulterior motives. Consider one study I didn’t write about. 


Released by Republican Sens. Pete Domenici of New Mexi¬ 
co and Phil Gramm of Texas, it’s full of statistics intended 
to debunk the idea that the 1980s were a "decade of greed” 
in which only the rich got ahead. Between 1982 and 1989, 
"real” (inflation-adjusted) median family income rose 
nearly 14 percent, the study says. But wait a minute. 
Wasn’t 1982 a recession year in which income was de¬ 
pressed by high unemployment? Doesn’t starting from this 
low point exaggerate the decade’s gains? Yup. 

To be fair, the counterpart Democratic reports—in 
which almost no one manages to get ahead in the 1980s— 
are equally skewed by statistical gimmicks. The truth is 
that the decade was neither the best of times, nor the 
worst: most people did all right, but poverty remained 
stubbornly high. 

Finally, here’s one last story I haven’t yet written: the 
difficulties of German reunification. I recently had break¬ 
fast with Reimut Jochimsen, a German economist who 
tells me that it is taking longer and costing more than even 
pessimists had feared: Since 1989, a third of eastern Ger¬ 
many’s 9.5 million jobs have effectively vanished, he 
thinks. (Of the loss, nearly 800,000 people are officially 
counted as unemployed, perhaps 1 million work in western 
Germany and another 1.9 million are subsidized to stay at 
jobs with little work.) 

Chaotic government: Investment in eastern Germany has 
been delayed, he says, by disputes over property rights 
(1.5 million claims have been filed) and chaotic local gov¬ 
ernment. Getting building permits isn’t easy, and environ¬ 
mental cleanup costs are another deterrent. Companies 
expand in the west instead of building new plants in 
the east. The implication for us: the more burdened Ger¬ 
many is by unification, the less attention—and money—it 
will devote to Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union or the 
Middle East. 

Stories like these are what lie ahead. We’ll be hearing 
more about the recession, cable television, trade conflicts 
and divorce rates. I’m not saying the war won’t have 
lasting effects, especially on the nation’s psyche. World 
War II gave Bush’s generation self-confidence and a sense 
of global mission. Vietnam scarred the baby boom and led 
to a questioning of American motives. But the war’s imme¬ 
diate impact may fade more quickly than people suspect. 
War is a simplifying, focusing event: a morality tale of good 
guys and bad. Peace revives the nation’s diverse interests, 
ambitions and passions. 

Even a successful war doesn’t guarantee a blissful peace. 
The end of World War II, our greatest military tri¬ 
umph, triggered turbulence. The dismantling of wartime 
wage-and-price controls was a nightmare. There were 
strikes, scarcities of meat and other goods (products were 
held back in anticipation of higher prices) and rapid infla¬ 
tion. In 1946, the public punished the party in power, the 
Democrats. The Republicans gained control of Congress by 
picking up 54 seats in the House and 11 in the Senate. The 
Democrats’ trouncing came just a year after VJ Day, when 
President Truman’s popularity was enormous. (His ap¬ 
proval rating in October 1945 was 82 percent. By the next 
September it was 32 percent.) 

At the time, I was 11 months old. Samuel Shaffer, 
Newsweek’s retired (but still vigorous) congressional cor¬ 
respondent, reminds me of the 1946 election. It could be 
that Bush’s present popularity won’t last. But Sam draws 
another lesson: that the electorate—when highly an¬ 
gered—can savage anyone. He thinks the Democrats, hav¬ 
ing waffled on the war, may have aroused such anger and 
could suffer a devastating backlash in 1992. We’ll see. 
Duller than war, the peace will still have its dramas. 
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Which Side Are You On? 


The Soviet Union is holding a divisive referendum on national unity 



I t’s union or chaos,” trumpeted Pravda 
last week as a March 17 referendum 
on Soviet confederation drew near. 
"It’s life or decay,” the chairman of 
the Soviet Peace Fund warned on tele¬ 
vision. "We cannot tolerate the collapse of 
our country,” said Ivan Polozkov, head of 
the Russian Communist Party. And Presi¬ 
dent Mikhail Gorbachev, still head of the 
Soviet Communist Party, told television 
viewers, "We can pretty well state right 
now that the Soviet people are for the pres¬ 
ervation of the union.” 

Are they? And what union? In the Baltic 
republics, more than three quarters of vot¬ 
ers have already cast ballots in favor of 
"democratic” and "independent” states. 
Three more republics—Armenia, Georgia 
and Moldova (formerly Moldavia)—have 
refused to cooperate with the referendum. 
A sizable "no” vote would cast a cloud 
over both the union and Gorbachev. "The 
president is very tied up with this referen¬ 
dum,” admitted one ranking Soviet offi¬ 
cial. "Maybe too tied up with it.” 

The referendum carries no legal respon¬ 
sibility to act. It asks only: "Do you think 
that it is necessary to preserve the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics as a renewed fed¬ 
eration of equal and sovereign republics in 
which the rights and freedoms of every 
citizen, regardless of ethnic origin, will be 
fully guaranteed?” This murky wording 
confuses many Soviets. "What if I like the 
part about 'renewed,’ but I don’t like 'so¬ 
cialist’?” said Grigory Nersesyan, a Mos¬ 
cow entrepreneur. "How am I supposed to 
vote?” Sociologist Tatyana Zaslavskaya, 
head of the Soviet Union’s premier polling 
institute, pointed to a basic ambiguity: "Ex¬ 
actly which aspect of the union is supposed 
to be 'preserved’—what already exists, or 
what ought to be created?” 

It’s hard to imagine a mandate emerging 
from the referendum. Parts of the western 
Ukraine are refusing to set up polling 
places, but the eastern part will carry on. In 
the Republic of Moldova, the prime minis¬ 
ter announced, "I cannot offer collective 
suicide in the form of a referendum to my 
people.” But local minorities of Russians 
and Turkish-speaking Gagauz vowed to 
vote for the union anyway; they view Mos¬ 
cow as a guardian of their autonomy from 
Moldovans. Even in the Baltic republics, 
some Russian-speaking regions will hold 
the referendum. 


The vote in the Russian Republic mat¬ 
ters most of all. With half the population 
and most of the land mass of the Soviet 
Union, Russia has overwhelming political 
weight. And it is the domain of Gorbachev’s 
nemesis, Boris Yeltsin, chairman of the re¬ 
public’s Parliament and the country’s most 
popular single political figure. Last month 
Yeltsin called for Gorbachev to resign and 
let the Federation Council take charge of 
the country. On Saturday he urged his sup¬ 
porters to "declare war” on the Gorbachev 
leadership. He also denounced the just- 
published draft of a new Union Treaty, 
saying it leaves power too centralized and 
allows too little room for private property. 
Supreme Soviet Chairman Anatoly Lu¬ 
kyanov condemned Yeltsin’s speech as "ir¬ 
responsible and inadmissible.” 

But even Yeltsin has supported the idea 


of union—not, of course, on Gorbachev’s 
terms. Where the referendum is held, it 
will probably pass. The Central Asian re¬ 
publics, which rely on heavy subsidies from 
Moscow, will likely vote to stay in the 
union. Polls show the Slavic republics of 
Russia, the Ukraine and Belorussia will 
vote for the union—with great indiffer¬ 
ence. Zaslavskaya projected that a mere 60 
percent of eligible voters would take part, 
and of those, about 60 percent would vote za 
("for”). That result would not provide a 
mandate for anything. "I don’t see a single 
plus resulting from this referendum,” said 
Stanislav Shatalin, a pro-market econo¬ 
mist who left Gorbachev’s team after Janu¬ 
ary’s violence in Lithuania. 

Civil unrest: The Communist Party is using 
fears of economic collapse to encourage 
"yes” votes on the referendum. "I do busi- 
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ness with 14 of our republics,” one factory 
manager told the nightly news. "Of course 
I’m for the union.” A poster at a Commu¬ 
nist Party rally in Tyumen, a Siberian oil 
city, was even more explicit: "The more 
presidents we have, the fewer commod¬ 
ities are available.” And the more expen¬ 
sive they are. Moldovan authorities have 
nearly doubled prices on wine and brandy 
for Moscow, while Georgian distillers 
want a whopping 15 rubles—about the 
daily wage of an average worker—for a 
bottle of vodka. Prime Minister Valentin 
Pavlov has tried to blame local govern¬ 
ments for the price hikes, but Yeltsin de¬ 
nies the charge, and says that economic 


frustration will provoke civil unrest. 

That helps explain why Gorbachev has 
cast his lot with the conservatives. Since 
February, the Army has had the power to 
patrol the streets jointly with the police, a 
measure that many called a prelude to 
martial law. Last week the Supreme Soviet 
passed a draft KGB law that would give the 
secret police powers to combat "antisocial” 
activity. The Security Council, a new group 
of advisers appointed last week, is also 
packed with law-and-order conservatives. 
"Gorbachev is a president without a peo¬ 
ple-just an Army, a party and a KGB,” 
said Vitaly Korotich, editor of Ogonyok 
magazine. "And they need to provoke 


something with this referendum. They can 
only exist in an air of tension.” 

The tension is obvious. Are you za ?Or are 
you protiv ("against”)? The result is blind 
passion: one anti-Yeltsin legislator re¬ 
turned to her hometown of Vladivostok to 
find demonstrators branding her a "Ju¬ 
das.” Pro-Moscow sympathizers in Lithua¬ 
nia are called traitors. In the end, the refer¬ 
endum of reformers is reducing complex 
choices to a loyalty test. "Everything has 
come down to one question,” said Nikolai 
Andreyev of the daily paper Izvestia. " Are 
you with us or against us?” So much for the 
"union” in "Soviet Union.” 

Carroll Bogert in Moscow 


Time to End a Fixation on Gorbachev? 


ByFredColeman 

MOSCOW BUREAU CHIEF 


T he Baltics may want di¬ 
vorce, but the West is still 
enamored of Mikhail Gorba¬ 
chev. When John Major made 
his first visit to Moscow last 
week as Britain’s prime min¬ 
ister, he spent four hours 
with the Soviet president but 
snubbed Gorbachev’s reform¬ 
ist rival, Boris Yeltsin. Brit¬ 
ain "can continue to do busi¬ 
ness with Mr. Gorbachev in a 
very satisfactory manner,” he 
said later. It was a disappoint¬ 
ment for the Soviet Union’s 
embattled democratic forces. 
The bloodshed in the Baltics 
in January convinced them 
that Gorbachev has gone over 
to hard-liners determined to 
hold the country together, by 
military force if necessary. 
Now they want the West to 
stop Gorbachev from sacrific¬ 
ing his perestroika reforms 
by backing more democratic 
forces in the 15 Soviet repub¬ 
lics. "The unpopular leader¬ 
ship of the country simply 
cannot carry out radical re¬ 
forms,” Yeltsin recently told 
a visiting U.S. congressional 
delegation. "The thing to do is 
work with the democratic 
republics.” 

No one suggests Western 
leaders should rebuke Gorba¬ 
chev. That would play into 
the hands of Kremlin conser¬ 
vatives, opening them to 
charges of interference in So¬ 


viet internal affairs. Gorba¬ 
chev’s continued cooperation 
remains useful for the West, 
as in the Persian Gulf War 
or future arms-control talks. 
Also, many Western analysts 
believe Gorbachev’s recent 
turn toward conservative pol¬ 
icies at home may be a short¬ 
term tactic rather than a 
long-term strategy. If so, con¬ 
tinued dialogue with the West 
could help push the Soviet 
president back toward re¬ 
form. Finally, not all leaders 
of the restive Soviet republics 
are true democrats or even at¬ 
tractive alternatives. Inde¬ 
pendence for the five Soviet 
republics in Central Asia 
would almost certainly pro¬ 
duce five dictatorships. 

The question is whether the 
West should end its fixation 


on Gorbachev personally in 
favor of broader support for 
democratic change in the So¬ 
viet Union. Western leaders 
could, for example, privately 
pressure Gorbachev by condi¬ 
tioning the trade and aid he 
needs on his acceptance of 
self-determination in the Bal¬ 
tics and other democratic re¬ 
forms. In public, they could 
promote direct trade and aid 
to more liberal republics in¬ 
stead of to the central govern¬ 
ment in Moscow. That would 
serve notice on Kremlin neo- 
Stalinists that they cannot 
make Gorbachev a human 
shield for a policy of official 
violence in the Baltics. 

Western fears of where 
Soviet democracy might lead 
are unfounded. Some wor¬ 
ried that Baltic independence 


could crush Russian minority 
rights. But recent votes in Lat¬ 
via, Lithuania and Estonia 
proved that even the Russians 
living there prefer independ¬ 
ence. Others said a breakup of 
the Soviet Union could put nu¬ 
clear weapons in the hands of 
as many as 15 new nations. 
But there are no strategic nu¬ 
clear arms deployed in the 
Baltics or in the other re¬ 
publics demanding independ¬ 
ence. The few in potential dan¬ 
ger spots like the Ukraine can 
be moved; and in any case sep¬ 
aratist forces wouldn’t pos¬ 
sess the secret codes needed to 
fire any nuclear weapons they 
might capture. 

Secretary of State James 
Baker arrives in Moscow this 
week with some tough words 
for Gorbachev. Diplomats say 
Baker will tell the Soviet 
leader the United States 
won’t accept military suppres¬ 
sion of the Baltic drive for 
independence. He will also 
warn that Soviet rule-bend¬ 
ing on the conventional-arms 
treaty (CFE) signed in Paris 
last November—by redefin¬ 
ing three infantry divisions 
under an exempt naval cate¬ 
gory—could delay the START 
accord on strategic nuclear 
arms. But Baker should go fur¬ 
ther. He should also tell Gor¬ 
bachev that if there is to be 
lasting Soviet-American co¬ 
operation in a post-cold-war 
world, he must offer more 
than vague promises of contin¬ 
ued "restructuring.’’America | 
expects him to translate those 
words into genuine—and irre¬ 
versible—reforms. 
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MEDICINE 


A Tempest in a Test Tube 

A surprising new study rekindles the international furor over who first 
discovered the AIDS virus. After a decade of death, does it really matter? 



A year and a half ago, when the 
National Institutes of Health 
started investigating the work of 
his laboratory, Dr. Robert Gallo 
fell silent. Dogged by accusations 
that the AIDS virus he identified in 1984 
was based on a French laboratory’s tissue 
sample, the normally ubiquitous scientist 
seemed to shrink from the spotlight. Last 
June, for instance, AIDS researchers from 
all over the world descended on San Fran¬ 
cisco for a teeming, weeklong conference. 
Gallo went to Russia. 

The NIH inquiry is still not finished, but 
Gallo has recently returned, with a bang, to 
public life. He has just published an out¬ 
spoken autobiography, "Virus Hunting” 
(352pages. Basic Books. $22.95), in which 
he recounts the discovery of the AIDS virus 
and the dispute with the French and com¬ 
ments on the newspaper expose that 
helped spawn the current NIH inquiry. 
And two weeks ago he and a group of col¬ 
leagues released new findings in the Brit¬ 
ish journal, Nature, purporting to resolve 
the question of whether his AIDS virus was 
really a French import. But if Gallo 
thought the new findings would lay the old 
dispute to rest, he could hardly have been 
more mistaken. The paper has only height¬ 
ened the furor, and deepened the mystery it 
concerns. 

Blood test: The controversy dates back to 
the spring of 1984, when Gallo and his 
colleagues at the National Cancer Institute 
in Bethesda, Md., announced they had 
identified the virus responsible for AIDS 
and had developed a blood test to screen for 
it. They called the AIDS virus HTLV-III. A 
separate team led by Prof. Luc Montagnier 
of the Pasteur Institute in Paris had isolat¬ 
ed specimens of the same virus a year earli¬ 
er, but they hadn’t yet deciphered its genet¬ 
ic sequence. The French researchers called 
their virus LAV. Subsequent analysis 
showed that although different strains of 
the AIDS virus normally vary in genetic 
structure, LAV and IHb (the strain of 
HTLV-III from which Gallo developed the 
blood test) were virtually identical. And 
the French thought they knew why. They 
had previously sent Gallo samples of the 
still unidentified virus from a patient they 
had code-named BRU. They reasoned that 
since the BRU "isolate” was the source of 
LAV, it must also have been the source of 


Gallo’s Illb. Whether by accident or design, 
it seemed their virus had ended up in Gal¬ 
lo’s test tube. 

After a long, bitter dispute Gallo and 
Montagnier agreed in 1987 to call them¬ 
selves codiscoverers of the AIDS virus. In a 
separate legal settlement, the Pasteur In¬ 
stitute and the U.S. government agreed to 
apportion the substantial royalties from 
the blood test. But peace was short-lived. In 
the fall of 1989, Chicago Tribune reporter 
John Crewdson published a 50,000-word 
article resurrecting the question of wheth¬ 
er Gallo’s discovery was based on the 
French isolate. Before long Montagnier 
was repeating that charge, and NIH offi¬ 
cials were announcing they would assem¬ 
ble a panel of independent scientists to help 
re-examine the matter. Last fall the NIH 
cleared Gallo of stealing anything from the 


French. The investigators concluded that 
since his lab had numerous viral samples at 
the time it identified IHb, the discovery and 
blood test would have been possible with or 
without the French BRU. Nonetheless, the 
NIH leadership decided that several is¬ 
sues—including which of those numerous 
samples was the source of Illb—warranted 
further examination. The current inquiry 
concerns those other issues. 

If Gallo’s latest findings are any indica¬ 
tion, the review could yield some surprises. 
For the recent study Gallo and several col¬ 
leagues, including Montagnier’s former 
collaborator Jean-Claude Chermann, went 
back and analyzed three of the five BRU 
samples Gallo received from the Pasteur 
Institute in 1983 (the three samples had 
been frozen and stored at the NIH, but two 
others had been lost or used up). The re- 
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searchers found, to their surprise, that the 
BRU samples were genetically very differ¬ 
ent from LAV and Illb. Their conclusion: 
the French and American discoveries may 
have come from the same viral sample, but 
neither one came from BRU, not even LAV. 

If Gallo relished placing his old foe on the 
defensive, he concealed his delight. In a 
public statement, he said the new findings 
neither "detract from the fine contribu¬ 
tions of the Pasteur Institute scientists” 


when they were working with BRU at the 
Pasteur Institute, its genetic structure 
changed depending on the medium they 
used to cultivate it. It is possible, according 
to this argument, that LAV and Illb came 
from one line of BRU and that Gallo’s three 
surviving BRU samples came from anoth¬ 
er. If so, the Pasteur Institute should still 
have BRU samples that match LAV and 
Illb. Montagnier plans to check his freezer 
to see, but Gallo doubts he will find what 


he’s looking for. In fact, Gallo says forth¬ 
coming studies from his lab and others will 
confirm that BRU is entirely separate from 
the viral strain common to LAV and Illb. 

That raises the question of where 
LAV and Illb did come from, if not 
from BRU. Gallo doesn’t pretend to know. 
Montagnier’s discovery was clearly based 
on a contaminant, he says, but "that doesn’t 
mean we didn’t have a contaminant, too.” 
In late 1983, both the French lab and the 
American lab were having trouble keeping 
viral samples alive in cell cultures. In frus¬ 
tration, Gallo’s colleague Mikulas Popovic 
pooled samples from 10 patients to create a 
viral soup. Illb emerged from that soup, but 
no one has succeeded at tracing it back to a 
single patient. NIH investigators have re¬ 
covered most of the 10 samples and hired 
consultants to analyze them. But several 


samples have been lost or used up, so Illb’s 
origins may well remain a mystery. 

And so may the uncanny resemblance of 
Illb to LAV. In the Nature paper, Gallo and 
his colleagues make no effort to explain the 
similarity, but their findings leave open 
several possibilities. If, as Montagnier as¬ 
serts, BRU really was the source of LAV, 
then maybe Popovic’s viral soup was con¬ 
taminated by one of the two BRU samples 
not included in Gallo’s recent analysis. 

It’s also possible that the 
French and American labs 
independently received viral 
samples from the same patient. 
A third possibility is that, 
contrary to previous accusa¬ 
tions, the French virus originat¬ 
ed in Gallo’s lab. By the time 
Montagnier’s team published a 
full genetic description of LAV 
in 1985, each lab had sent viral 
samples to the other. So it’s con¬ 
ceivable that a sample of Illb 
contaminated a culture grow¬ 
ing in Paris. There’s a problem 
with that theory, however. An 
NIH researcher named Mal¬ 
colm Martin received a sample 
of LAV from Montagnier in 
April of 1984, a month before 
Montagnier received any Illb 
from Gallo. And according to 
Martin, that early sample bore 
the same resemblance to Illb as 
the later ones. 

Who cares? Martin, for one, 
believes it is still "critically im¬ 
portant” that we find out where 
this hardy strain of the AIDS 
virus came from and who found 
it first. But that’s a minority 
opinion. Many scientists and 
activists share the view, ex¬ 
pressed in an editorial in Na¬ 
ture, that "the issue has creat¬ 
ed an unhealthy diversion from 
the important business of stop¬ 
ping a deadly epidemic.” "A big waste of 
time,” says Duke University AIDS re¬ 
searcher Dani Bolegnesi. "An enormous 
distraction,” says University of Wisconsin 
Nobel laureate Howard Temin. "Who 
cares?” shrugs Dr. Gregory Curt of the Na¬ 
tional Cancer Institute’s treatment divi¬ 
sion. "Where does it stop?” asks Martin 
Delaney of Project Inform. No one stands 
accused of misconduct. No one stands to 
gain financially from the dispute’s resolu¬ 
tion. The French and American teams have 
acknowledged each other’s crucial contri¬ 
butions. There is no serious doubt that 
LAV or Illb causes AIDS. The global death 
toll is burgeoning. But don’t expect any of 
that to divert attention or resources from 
the case of the mystery tissue sample. 

Geoffrey Cowley with Mary Hager 
in Washington and Ruth Marshall in Paris 


Deepening mystery: Both Gallo 
(left) and Montagnier (right) 
played vital roles in 
discovering the AIDS virus 
(center). But how they 
discovered genetically identical 
strains is still a mystery. 


nor invalidate the 1987 agreement. "This 
report gives no encouragement to anyone 
who would like to believe that science is 
more about personalities and secrets than 
about solving problems,” he said. "It is my 
sincere hope that we can get on with our 
work.” Montagnier was not amused. "It’s a 
question of Gallo’s personality,” he fumed. 
"He will never recognize defeat. He doesn’t 
know how to back down. It’s a little like 
Saddam Hussein.” Not that Montagnier 
had any thoughts of backing down himself. 
"I know we’re right,” he told Newsweek, 
"and we will prove that his Illb is LAV.” 

Montagnier says the discrepancy be¬ 
tween LAV and Gallo’s BRU samples may 
simply reflect the virus’s rapid mutation 
in the lab. Montagnier and Chermann, 
the French researcher who cosigned the 
Nature article, have both recalled that 
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constantly getting clobbered and Rocky 
zipping about (all the while set to William 
Conrad’s grave narration). But at the next 
level came the fun stuff: satire, parody 
and wordplay. In the first installment of 
the 40-part "Jet Fuel Formula” (unfortu¬ 
nately not included in the Disney re¬ 
leases), Dorson Belles warns his radio au¬ 
dience that an invasion from outer space 
is no joke and that everyone should panic. 
Another story involves the gas "votane,” 
which turns Democrats into Republicans 
and vice versa. And then there were those 
dreadful puns: Wossamatta U. (Bullwih- 
kle’s alma mater), the Cedar Yorpantz 
Flying School (where Rocky trained), Ve¬ 
ronica Lake and the Isle of Lucy. In the 
epic "Maybe Dick: The Wailing Whale,” 
Rocky tells a rather dim shipping tycoon: 
"For a powerful magnate, you sure don’t 
pick things up too quick.” 

‘Just another princess’: Nothing escaped 
abuse—government, history, literature— 
but television clearly was a favorite target. 
For Thanksgiving dinner one year, the car¬ 
toon cast feasts on the NBC peacock. In 
another episode, civilization teeters on dis¬ 
aster when mechanized creatures eat all 
the world’s TV antennas. Or this exchange: 
Rocky asks, "Do you know what a bomb is?” 
Bullwinkle: "A bomb is what some people 
call our program.” Network censors 
couldn’t do much about the jokes because 
the producers worked so close to deadline 
that prints arrived just hours before 
broadcast. 

Ironically, Disney, which bought the 
rights to all 156 hours of "Rocky and Bull- 
winkle” videos for $1 million, was the butt 
of some of its sharpest digs. In one "Frac¬ 
tured Fairy Tale,” lampooning "Sleeping 
Beauty,” a shrewd prince (who looks just 
like Walt himself) decides that a kiss is the 
wrong stratagem. "Awake, she’s just an¬ 
other princess. Asleep, she’s a gold mine!” 
So he builds a theme park around Sleeping 
Beauty and gets rich. In another tale, 
roasting "The Ugly Duckling,” a mysteri¬ 
ous businessman carts the 
mallard off and changes its 
name to Donald. 

If there is any sorrow in the 
radiant land of Bullwinkle, it is 
because Jay Ward, the beloved 
creator, is gone. Brilliant, ec¬ 
centric and round, Ward died in 
1989 and didn’t get to see the 
comeback of his moose and 
squirrel. His longtime publicist 
and close friend, Howard Bran¬ 
dy, says Ward would be beam¬ 
ing now. But Brandy is still so 
sad. "I feel an emptiness that 
will never be filled,” he says. 
"How do you ever thank a man 
for a million laughs?” 


TELEVISION 


Fan mail from some flounder: 

Bullwinkle dangles, Boris 
and Natasha plot revenge, 
Moose and Squirrel bake 


A Moose for 
All Seasons 


Rocky and Bullwinkle 
are back from oblivion 


And now, here’s something we hope you’ll 
really like! 

If those magic words rekindle memories 
of mirth in front of the Philco, then start 
smirking again: Moose and Squirrel, our 
heroes from the wittiest cartoon series 
ever, are finally back. After years of exile in 
the 7 a.m. rerun slot in Bangor, after only 
an occasional cult retrospective, Rocky and 
Bullwinkle are enjoying a renaissance. 
Last month, Disney’s Buena Vista Home 
Video released six 40-minute cassettes. In 
addition to Rocky and Bullwinkle’s serial 
escapades from Frostbite Falls, Minn., they 
include episodes of "Fractured Fairy 
Tales,” "Dudley Do-Right of the Mount- 
ies,” "Aesop and Son” and "Peabody’s 
Improbable History.” At $12.99 apiece— 
hokey smoke, Bullwinkle! —almost 2 mil¬ 
lion tapes have been sold, putting them at 
the top of video best-seller lists. And this 
week, many PBS stations, in the middle of 
their fund-raising drives, will broadcast 
"Of Moose and Men: The Rocky and Bull¬ 
winkle Story,” an affectionate 60-minute 
documentary. 

What so enchants so many about a show 
that from 1959 to 1964 on two networks 
failed to pull in ratings? What is it about 
the plucky rodent in aviator goggles and 
his tall, antlered friend with the doofy 
voice, who were always up against those 
sinister Russian-sounding spies, Boris 
("Keel Moose”) Badenov and Natasha I 
("Boris, dahlink”) Fatale? "It 
was the only cartoon I could 
watch with my parents,” says 
Matt Groening, creator of "The 
Simpsons,” whose Homer J. 

Simpson was inspired by Bull¬ 
winkle J. Moose (that’s his full 
name). Hey look, Rocky, more 
fan mail from some flounder! 

"The show went beyond Mickey 
Mouse and even Bugs Bunny,” 
says Ray Bradbury, the science- 
fiction writer and cartoon buff 
who has a stuffed nine-foot 
Bullwinkle in his Palm Springs 
living room. "This was a car¬ 
toon that wasn’t just for kids.” 

Of course there were the 
standard gags and action of 
any cartoon, like Bullwinkle 
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DESIGN 

This Is the 
House That 
Love Built 


To benefit AIDS, a flood 
of great design ideas 


A uthor Tom Wolfe designed his dream 
writer’s study—complete with plas¬ 
ter sheep draped over the radiators 
because, he says, "fat white radiators have 
always reminded me of sheep.” Movie 
designer Richard Sylbert produced a 
Dick Tracy-inspired boudoir for Madonna. 
There’s a black lace bustier 





An artfully unmade bed: Sylbert’s 'Madonna’bedroom 


on the dressing table and 
an artfully unmade bed. Ar¬ 
chitect Robert A. M. Stern 
covered the walls of his 
library in aluminum leaf 
and framed the room with 
huge plaster swags. 

These are just a few 
of the unorthodox touch¬ 
es that make Metropoli¬ 
tan Home magazine’s show- 
house, which opened last 
week, more than just anoth¬ 
er eye-numbing collection of 
fringes and furbelows from 
job-hungry decorators. The 
creators of this showhouse— 
including fashion designer 
Geoffrey Beene and cook¬ 
book authors Julee Rosso 
and Sheila Lukins—all have 
steady work. But for the last 
few months they’ve been re¬ 
making a five-story town 
house at 115 East 79th Street 
in Manhattan. It’s all for a 
good cause—AIDS patients’ care. The mag¬ 
azine hopes to raise $1 million before the 
showhouse closes at the end of March. 

For the admission price of $15, visitors 
get to see designs that are frankly meant to 
be more fantasy than reality. Artist Kenny 
Scharf’s room is the most shocking, with 
its graffitilike canvas walls and curved iron 
chairs that look like Martians guarding 
their turf. There are also a few tidbits for 
those philistines who insist on practicality. 
Chef Alice Waters ordered up a kitchen 
that is deliberately low-key and homey. 
The wooden floor is stained beet red and the 
amber lighting casts a warm glow over the 
copper sink, the wood cabinets—and the 
pizza oven. Every kitchen should have one. 


Wolfe bytes: 


The writer’s computer 





























KUWAIT 


Thanks America 
and the Global Family of Nations 


The people of Kuwait are appreciative for the swift response from the United States 
Forces and the United Nations Coalition to reinstate the independence of the country 
and sovereignty of Kuwait. 

It was Americas steadfast commitment to the principles of freedom that saved our 
peaceful nation from the unprovoked aggression by Iraq’s dictatorship. 

Our unwavering gratitude to the people of America who were willing to make the 
ultimate sacrifice in the defense of the peaceful people of Kuwait. Thank you. 

From Desert Storm...to Desert Peace 


Argentina Canada 

Australia Czechoslovakia Greece 

Bahrain Denmark Italy 

Bangladesh Egypt Kuwait 

Belgium France Morocco 


United Nations Coalition 
Germany Netherlands Pakistan 


Spain 

New Zealand Poland Syria 

Niger Qatar United Arab Emirates 

Norway Saudi Arabia United Kingdom 

Oman Senegal United States 


The State of Kuwait and its People 





















Down and dirty: Officers surround Rodney King, strike him with billy clubs and kick him while he’s on the ground 


JUSTICE 

LJL’s Violent New Video 


Police are caught in the act of beating a civilian 


N ormally TV news shows rely on ama¬ 
teur videos to show nature in its full 
and unpredictable fury: a flash flood 
submerges Main Street in Small Town, 
U.S.A.; a twister touches down near the 
airport. Last week in Los Angeles, howev¬ 
er, a man testing his new camcorder cap¬ 
tured an ugly but, to some, totally unsur¬ 
prising incident: the prolonged beating 
of a black man who had been pulled 
over for speeding by the police. The two- 
minute tape showed Rodney Glen King, 25, 
an unemployed construction worker, lying 
on the street after police officers shot him 
with a stun gun, being stomped with 
their feet and bludgeoned with 
billy clubs. 

Broadcast repeatedly over lo¬ 
cal and national TV, the clip 
seemed to cause as much dis¬ 
cussion as those riveting, early 
scenes from the air war. Subse¬ 
quent news footage of King, 
looking dazed and disfigured, 
only made the situation more 
appalling. The attack left him 
with brain damage, internal 
bleeding, missing teeth and a 
broken ankle. And yet, because 
the incident focused attention 
on the issue of police harass¬ 
ment, some activists could 
barely contain their enthusi¬ 
asm. "We are blessed that this 
incident happened,” said Su¬ 
san Finn, of the antiabortion 
group Operation Rescue, which 
also claims to be the object of 
police brutality. L.A. Chief of 
Police Daryl Gates helped fan. 
the flames of outrage by not 
condemning the patrolmen. If 


anything happened, Gates said, it was "an 
aberration.” 

The police chief was soon rejecting calls 
for his own resignation. He eventually 
changed his stance on the case, asking the 
district attorney to prosecute three offi¬ 
cers. Since that same D.A.’s office refused 
to file charges against King, saying that 
there was no evidence that he had commit¬ 
ted a crime, Gates may be simply taking his 
only rational option. This appears—to on¬ 
scene witnesses such as George Holliday, 
the white amateur photographer who took 
the videotape, and millions of at-home wit¬ 
nesses—to be the ultimate open-and-shut 


case. "Without the tape, the LAPD might 
have argued anything and been believed by 
a jury,” says a source close to the D.A.’s 
investigation. "With the tape, it looks like 
the city might as well just start writing the 
check to King’s lawyers.” 

Civilian complaints: The victim, who is out 
on parole after serving time for second- 
degree robbery, has a team of Beverly Hills 
attorneys preparing a complaint. They are 
not exactly on unplowed turf. The southern 
California branch of the American Civil 
Liberties Union says it receives 55 police- 
related complaints each week from black 
and Hispanic citizens. In December former 
L.A. Laker Jamaal Wilkes said he was 
treated poorly by cops. Last month, base¬ 
ball Hall of Famer Joe Morgan won 
$540,000 in damages for being pushed 
around by police. "This is not an isolated 
incident,” says Ramona Ripston of the 
ACLU. "The difference this time is that we 
have the proof.” In living black and white. 

Charles Leerhsen with Lynda Wright 
in Los Angeles 


Keep the Blood Off the Sofa, Please 


W college disc jockey, her 
on-air sobriquet was the 
Maiden of Metal. Now, a New 
Hampshire jury will decide if 
she deserves a new nick¬ 
name: Spouse from Hell. 
Smart, 23, a high-school 
teacher, is charged with per¬ 
suading her 16-year-old lover 
and his two buddies to mur¬ 
der her husband. Last May, 
Gregory Smart, 24, was shot 
in the head in his Derry, 
N.H., home. All three teens 
have pleaded guilty to vari¬ 
ous second-degree murder 
charges and agreed to testi¬ 
fy against Smart. "It was 


that woman,” prosecutor Di¬ 
ane Nicolosi told the jury 
last week, "who initiated, 
orchestrated and directed 
the murder.” 

The trial has produced the 
state’s biggest media circus 
since the last presidential 
primary. One teenage wit¬ 
ness, who recorded allegedly 
incriminating conversations 
with Smart, has already sold 
her story to Hollywood for 
$100,000. Smart’s attorney, 
Mark Sisti, called the prose¬ 
cution case "the most vile 
concoction ever assembled in 
a courtroom in New Hamp¬ 
shire.” The teen hit men are 


"coldblooded thrill-killers,” 
he said, who created their 
twisted tale to escape first- 
degree murder convictions. 

But Patrick Randall, 17, 
testified that Pamela master¬ 
minded every detail, even in¬ 
structing them to shoot rath¬ 
er than stab her husband to 
keep blood off the sofa. He 
said that Smart, on his knees 
with a gun at his head and a 
knife to his throat, begged 
for his life. But when 
they demanded his wedding 
ring. Smart refused. Randall 
asked, "Why?” According to 
the witness, he replied: "My 
wife would kill me.” 
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The Pain of a Power Broker 

A bank scandal stains a famous elder statesman 



I n the dark-paneled office, 
the curtains were closed, 
blocking out the view of the 
White House. The long, elegant 
fingers formed an inverted V, 
like a steeple. The face was 
lined with age and worry, but 
the words were as ever precise¬ 
ly chosen. "It’s been an unat¬ 
tractive period for me,” said 
Clark Clifford. In his courtly, 
mellifluous voice, the silver- 
haired lawyer spoke of the 
"pain” and "anger” he felt. 

At 84, Clifford should be feel¬ 
ing nothing but a sense of ac¬ 
complishment. Next week, The 
New Yorker will begin excerpt¬ 
ing his memoirs, "Counsel to 
the President.” The book tells 
how he engineered "Give ’Em 
Hell” Harry Truman’s upset 
over Tom Dewey in 1948, how 
he dispensed sage personal and 
political advice to the Kennedy 
family, how he stood up to Lyn¬ 
don Johnson on Vietnam in 
1968, how he helped rescue 
Jimmy Carter from the Bert 
Lance affair, how he persuaded Jim Wright 
to step down as speaker of the House in 
1989—in short, how he wielded more pub¬ 
lic power than any private lawyer in Wash¬ 
ington since World War II. It is a chronicle 
of how the mighty came to Clifford in times 
of trouble, and how he helped them. 

Now Clark Clifford is the one in trouble. 
Last week he found himself fencing with 
Mike Wallace, the "60 Minutes” inquisitor, 
denying that he had acted as a front for a 
drug-corrupted foreign bank. In New York, 
a grand jury is probing whether Clifford 
and his partners lied to federal regulators. 
For 62 years he practiced law "without a 
cloud,” sighed Clifford as he gloomily sur¬ 
veyed a stack of unfavorable press clip¬ 
pings on his desk. "Now this.” 

"This” is a complicated story of how 
Washington’s largest bank holding compa¬ 
ny, First American Bankshares, Inc., came 
to be secretly controlled by an Arab-owned 
bank, BCCI, the Bank of Credit and Com¬ 
merce International. BCCI is better known 
these days as the Bank of Crooks and Crimi¬ 
nals International, thanks to its admitted 
laundering of drug money. Under govern¬ 
ment pressure, BCCI agreed last week to 
cut its ties to First American. Clifford has 
been for almost a decade the chairman of 
First American, and he has represented 


BCCI since 1978. In 1981 Clifford assured 
federal regulators BCCI had no control 
over his bank. The question now is whether 
he was the deceiver—or the deceived. 

Clifford has always guarded his reputa¬ 
tion. Before taking on clients, Clifford al¬ 
ways tells them that if they are looking for 
"influence in Washington” they should 
look "elsewhere.” He hates the term "fix¬ 
er” and says he does not even lobby. His 
friends naturally tease him about this. Ed¬ 
ward Bennett Williams, the late great tri¬ 
al lawyer, once acted out a pantomime of 
Clifford receiving a delegation of Arabs in 
his office. He imitated Clifford gravely 
telling the visiting sheiks, "You under¬ 
stand, of course, that I can only get you 
access.” Then Williams pretended to be an 
Arab grinning and winking as he shoved a 
bag of gold across Clifford’s desk. Clifford 
watched Williams’s performance with 
some distaste. "Now Ed,” he interrupted, 
"you know it doesn’t work that way.” 

In fact, as Williams knew, it doesn’t. 
Most Washington lawyers regard Clifford 
as a shrewd adviser and dignified advocate 
before Washington courts and regulatory 
agencies. "On the scale of sleazy influence 
peddler to squeaky clean, Clark is squeaky 
clean,” says Lloyd Cutler, another Wash¬ 
ington power lawyer. Still, businessmen 


don’t pay Clifford as much as $10,000 for a 
phone call just to hear his advice. It did not 
hurt Clifford’s power of persuasion to be a 
close friend of such Hill potentates as Rob¬ 
ert Kerr, the legendary power in the U.S. 
Senate in the 1950s and ’60s. 

What the Arabs who own BCCI bought 
from Clifford was his reputation for integ¬ 
rity. Bank regulators say they went along 
with the purchase of First American by a 
group of Arab investors on the strength of 
Clifford’s word. "We would have knocked it 
out of the box if we knew the BCCI connec¬ 
tion,” said Muriel Siebert, former New 
York superintendent of banks. "Now that 
the connection has surfaced, I think he’s 
got a lot of explaining to do.” 

Clifford insists he 
had no idea BCCI ex¬ 
ecutives had con¬ 
spired to take over 
his bank. They nev¬ 
er interfered with 
his operational con¬ 
trol or tried to use the bank’s assets for any 
nefarious purpose. "Nothing triggered my 
antennae,” he said. Clifford’s many friends 
in Washington believe him. But they note 
that no lawyer ever had better antennae 
for trouble than Clifford. Why did his in¬ 
stinct fail him this time? 

Aging fears: One explanation might be 
money. Congressional investigators esti¬ 
mate Clifford and his firm made up to $10 
million a year from business generated by 
the bank and its Arab investors. "Totally 
incredible,” says Clifford, who says he 
makes perhaps one tenth as much. Clifford, 
who for years ate lunch on a stool in Peoples 
drug store, says he was "wealthy enough” 
long before he came to the bank. 

Clifford’s own explanation for his dip 
into the unfamiliar world of banking at the 
age of 75 was a horror of growing old and 
useless. He did not want to "go to Florida 
and vegetate” or "sit on the porch and wait 
to die,” he said. This explanation sounds 
plausible to friends who have watched Clif¬ 
ford assiduously trying to improve his golf 
game as an octogenarian. Clifford is ex¬ 
traordinarily disciplined and driven, says 
Washington lawyer Bob Strauss. "He 
smokes one cigarette a day, after dinner, 
and he looks forward to it from the moment 
he gets up,” said Strauss. 

Clifford is proud that he helped turn 
around a bank that was "dead in the wa¬ 
ter” when he and his partners took over. 
His aged face lights up when he describes 
this "rather exciting opportunity.” Then 
he grows weary and pained. "If I have 
been deceived, then I am more embar¬ 
rassed than I have ever been in my whole 
life.” For a man who has floated serenely 
above the scandals that ebb and flow in 
the capital, embarrassment is a new—and 
excruciating—experience. 

Evan Thomas with Bob Cohn in Washington 
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RELIGION 


The Final Days 
Are Here Again 

A ‘new world order’ as 
prelude to ‘rapture’ 


N; 


I ow that the war in the gulf is over, 
what excites practitioners of Biblical 
prophecy is what will happen next. 
For fundamentalists and other Christians 
who believe the last days are at hand, Presi¬ 
dent Bush’s call for a "new world order” is 
far more portentous than was Saddam 
Hussein’s hapless military threat. As these 
scriptural soothsayers decode the Bible’s 
apocalyptic passages, the end-times will be¬ 
gin when the major powers form a world¬ 
wide coalition that will force a peace settle¬ 
ment on the state of Israel. This will set the 
stage for the rise of the murderous anti- 
Christ as a global dictator? Only then will 
the Biblical Battle of Armageddon take 
place, followed by the triumphant Second 



Gleeful tomes: Welcoming the apocalypse 

Rabbi Leon Ashkenazi, a Jerusalem-based 
scholar, points to the war between Iraq 
and the allies as the fulfillment of "many 
texts that speak of a conflict between Bab¬ 
ylonia and Rome and Greece, and now this 
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ny Cash has jumped on the prophecy band¬ 
wagon with "Goin’ by the Book,” an enthu¬ 
siastic country ballad linking the gulf crisis 
to Armageddon. 

In Israel, fundamentalist Jews are also 
interpreting the gulf war as the catalyst 
that will hasten their own end-times sce¬ 
nario—and their long awaited Messiah. 


pects the rapture to occur in his own life¬ 
time. So many people will be suddenly 
missing, he muses, "I wish I could be 
around to see how the media explains it.” 
None of the prophets, however, is predict¬ 
ing what will happen to the end-times’ ma¬ 
jor protagonist, George Bush. 

Kenneth L. Woodward with bureau reports 
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The Pain of a Power Broker 


A bank scandal stains a famous elder statesman 


I n the dark-paneled office, 
the curtains were closed, 
blocking out the view of the 
White House. The long, elegant 
fingers formed an inverted V, 
like a steeple. The face was 
lined with age and worry, but 
the words were as ever precise¬ 
ly chosen. "It’s been an unat¬ 
tractive period for me,” said 
Clark Clifford. In his courtly, 
mellifluous voice, the silver- 
haired lawyer spoke of the 
"pain” and "anger” he felt. 

At 84, Clifford should be feel¬ 
ing nothing but a sense of ac¬ 
complishment. Next week, The 
New Yorker will begin excerpt¬ 
ing his memoirs, "Counsel to 
the President.” The book tells 
how he engineered "Give ’Em 
Hell” Harry Truman’s upset 
over Tom Dewey in 1948, how 
he dispensed sage persons * 
political advice to the Kei 
family, how he stood up tc 
don Johnson on Vietna 
1968, how he helped r 
Jimmy Carter from the 
Lance affair, how he perse 
to step down as speaker 
1989—in short, how he w 
lie power than any private 
ington since World War I 
of how the mighty came tc 
of trouble, and how he he 
Now Clark Clifford is tl 
Last week he found him: 

Mike Wallace, the "60 Mb 
denying that he had acte 
drug-corrupted foreign ba 
a grand jury is probing 
and his partners lied to fe 
For 62 years he practice: 
cloud,” sighed Clifford as 
veyed a stack of unfavo 
pings on his desk. "Now t 
"This” is a complicat 
Washington’s largest ban 
ny, First American Banks 
to be secretly controlled b 
bank, BCCI, the Bank of 
merce International. BCCI is better known 
these days as the Bank of Crooks and Crimi¬ 
nals International, thanks to its admitted 
laundering of drug money. Under govern¬ 
ment pressure, BCCI agreed last week to 
cut its ties to First American. Clifford has 
been for almost a decade the chairman of 
First American, and he has represented 



don’t pay Clifford as much as $10,000 for a 
phone call just to hear his advice. It did not 
hurt Clifford’s power of persuasion to be a 
close friend of such Hill potentates as Rob¬ 
ert Kerr, the legendary power in the U.S. 
Senate in the 1950s and ’60s. 

What the Arabs who own BCCI bought 
from Clifford was his reputation for integ¬ 
rity. Bank regulators say they went along 
with the purchase of First American by a 
group of Arab investors on the strength of 
Clifford’s word. "We would have knocked it 
out of the box if we knew the BCCI connec¬ 
tion,” said Muriel Siebert, former New 
York superintendent of banks. "Now that 
the connection has surfaced, I think he’s 
got a lot of explaining to do.” 

Clifford insists he 
had no idea BCCI ex¬ 
ecutives had con¬ 
spired to take over 
his bank. They nev¬ 
er interfered with 
his operational con- 
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trol or tried to use the bank’s assets for any 
nefarious purpose. "Nothing triggered my 
antennae,” he said. Clifford’s many friends 
in Washington believe him. But they note 
that no lawyer ever had better antennae 
for trouble than Clifford. Why did his in¬ 
stinct fail him this time? 
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In fact, as Williams knew, it doesn’t. 
Most Washington lawyers regard Clifford 
as a shrewd adviser and dignified advocate 
before Washington courts and regulatory 
agencies. "On the scale of sleazy influence 
peddler to squeaky clean, Clark is squeaky 
clean,” says Lloyd Cutler, another Wash¬ 
ington power lawyer. Still, businessmen 


he grows weary and pained. "If I have 
been deceived, then I am more embar¬ 
rassed than I have ever been in my whole 
life.” For a man who has floated serenely 
above the scandals that ebb and flow in 
the capital, embarrassment is a new—and 
excruciating—experience. 

Evan Thomas with Bob Cohn in Washington 
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RELIGION 

The Final Days 
Are Here Again 

A ‘new world order’ as 
prelude to ‘rapture’ 


N ow that the war in the gulf is over, 
what excites practitioners of Biblical 
prophecy is what will happen next. 
For fundamentalists and other Christians 
who believe the last days are at hand, Presi¬ 
dent Bush’s call for a "new world order” is 
far more portentous than was Saddam 
Hussein’s hapless military threat. As these 
scriptural soothsayers decode the Bible’s 
apocalyptic passages, the end-times will be¬ 
gin when the major powers form a world¬ 
wide coalition that will force a peace settle¬ 
ment on the state of Israel. This will set the 
stage for the rise of the murderous anti- 
Christ as a global dictator: Only then will 
the Biblical Battle of Armageddon take 
place, followed by the triumphant Second 
Coming of Christ. "We’re on the march to 
Armageddon,” says televangelist Jack 
Van Impe, a self-styled "Walking Bible” 
from Detroit. "I just can’t believe that I’ve 
preached this all my life and that I’ve lived 
to see these things happening.” 

Jesus, of course, warned that "you know 
not the day or the hour” of his return. And 
for orthodox Scripture scholars, treating 
the Bible like tea leaves is no way to get at 
the truth. Nonetheless, since Iraq’s inva¬ 
sion of Kuwait last August, evangelical 
Christian publishers have rushed more 
than a dozen prophecy volumes into print, 
and at least a dozen more are on the way. 
One paperback alone—"Armageddon, Oil 
and the Middle East Crisis,” by John 
F. Walvoord of Dallas Theological Semi¬ 
nary—has sold over a million copies in the 
last two months, including 300,000 that 
were given away as premiums by evange¬ 
list Billy Graham. Not to be outprofited, 
television broadcaster Pat Robertson, the 
movement’s Alvin Toffler, is competing 
with "The New Millennium” (250,000 
copies in print), in which he warns that 
Bush’s new world order could turn into a 
"counterfeit millennium” under a hellish 
one-world government. Even singer John¬ 
ny Cash has jumped on the prophecy band¬ 
wagon with "Goin’ by the Book,” an enthu¬ 
siastic country ballad linking the gulf crisis 
to Armageddon. 

In Israel, fundamentalist Jews are also 
interpreting the gulf war as the catalyst 
that will hasten their own end-times sce¬ 
nario—and their long awaited Messiah. I 



Gleeful tomes: Welcoming the apocalypse 


Rabbi Leon Ashkenazi, a Jerusalem-based 
scholar, points to the war between Iraq 
and the allies as the fulfillment of "many 
texts that speak of a conflict between Bab¬ 
ylonia and Rome and Greece, and now this 
has happened.” Equally important, says 
Ashkenazi, is the immigration of Soviet 
Jews, which is seen as fulfillment of the 
"ingathering” of the exiles prophesied in 
Hebrew scriptures. In this view, prepara¬ 
tion for the Messiah began with the Bal¬ 
four Declaration in 1917, followed by the 
"unification” of Israel in 1967; it will be 
completed in 1992 with the,rebuilding of 
the Temple. 

True believers: The self-annointed proph¬ 
ets are gleeful about their gloomy tidings. 
One reason is theological: their predictions 
rest on the belief that the Bible is literally 
true in what it says about the end of the 
world as well as about its genesis. Thus any 
event that seems to confirm the fundamen¬ 
talists’ interpretation of the last days is 
welcomed as proof of Biblical authority. 
But Christians like Walvoord and Robert¬ 
son have another reason as well. The next 
great event on their end-timetable is "the 
rapture,” in which all true believers like 
themselves will be instantly plucked up 
into heaven—leaving apostate Christians 
and other unbelievers to perish at the 
hands of an avenging Jesus. "We will not be 
here for Armageddon,” boasts a confident 
Jerry Falwell. And Walvoord, at 80, ex¬ 
pects the rapture to occur in his own life¬ 
time. So many people will be suddenly 
missing, he muses, "I wish I could be 
around to see how the media explains it.” 
None of the prophets, however, is predict¬ 
ing what will happen to the end-times’ ma¬ 
jor protagonist, George Bush. 

Kenneth L. W oodwahd with bureau reports 
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MOVIES 




Back From the 
Other Sjde 

Val Kilmer’s uncanny incarnation of dead rocker 
Jim Morrison is the best part of ‘The Doors’ 



P robably the tackiest subgenre 
of showbiz is the impersonation 
of dead celebrities. And Oliver 
Stone’s new movie, "The Doors,” 
has its share of creepy look-alikes 
in scenes featuring Ed Sullivan and Andy 
Warhol. But the film’s lead performance is 
a rare instance of an actor rising above the 
pointlessness of mimicry. Val Kilmer’s por¬ 
trayal of the beautiful, pretentious and 
self-destructive Jim Morrison is more in¬ 
carnation than imitation, in a league with 
the star turns of Gary Busey as Buddy Hol¬ 
ly or Kurt Russell as Elvis. Uncanny is the 
only way to describe the transformation of 
Kilmer’s surfer look (think of him as the 
arrogant flyboy Iceman in "Top Gun”) into 
Morrison’s stoned pantherine posturing, 
his Doublemint grin into Morrison’s insou¬ 
ciant pout. Beyond the bizarre resem¬ 
blance—and the near perfection with 
which Kilmer sings the Morrison vocals— 
the actor knows how to play not just the 
man but the myth. 

Of course, Kilmer and Morrison have a 
few things in common. Morrison was the I 
quintessential California rocker, Kilmer 
himself is a Valley boy. Over free-range 
chicken and cappuccino in a London res¬ 
taurant last week, Kilmer explained the 
affinity he felt for the dead rock star. A 
self-confessed "writer of bad poetry,” Kil¬ 
mer seems to like his poems soft and 
squishy. He pored over Morrison’s own 
verse; he was amazed to find out that his I 
favorite Rimbaud poem was Morrison’s fa¬ 
vorite Rimbaud poem. Synchronicity! And 
not unlike Morrison’s psychedelic parlor 
chat, Kilmer’s conversation rambles from 
William Blake to nuclear disarmament, to 
Einstein on Gandhi, to Bob Dylan, to ques¬ 
tions of "the soul.” 

But let’s not forget that Kilmer, now 31, 
spent the ’60s in grade school. Never a 
Doors fan, he belongs to the Just Say No 
generation. Despite his remarkably con¬ 
vincing performance as Morrison boozing 
and tripping, he says, "I would not have 
been interested in doing the film if there 
was a risk of promulgating substance 
abuse.” But Kilmer can make the leap from 
Age of Aquarius to New Age in a flash; he I 
sees Morrison as "a disciplined drunk, a 
disciplined poet and a disciplined perform¬ 
er.” Since playing the "disciplined” Morri¬ 
son, he’s become "healthier, better and 
more religious... For every bottle of whis¬ 
ky he drank, I ran another 10 miles,” he 
says. "I had to—just to be able to do lOtakes 
where he drinks 10 bottles in a row.” 

Other aspects of the part presented dif¬ 
ferent kinds of problems—like pigging out 
to become the bloated Jim at the end of his 
life ("I was like Elvis in a rock rut,” he says) 
or dressing like a ’60s rock star. "It sounds 
like a joke but for me personally wearing 
leather pants was very hard to do.” To 
really get into the part, he made sure the 




















Lizard King’s skintight pants were never 
cleaned. "I wanted them ripe as quickly as 
possible,” he says. "When they got really 
bad, we kept them in a big Ziploc bag, big as 
a Buick.” (But Kilmer didn’t drop the 
pants—he had a body double for a big love- 
making scene.) Off camera, Kilmer tried to 
keep in character, though he denies the 
report that he wanted the cast and crew to 
stay away from him on the set. In fact, he 
describes himself as the ringleader of the 
other actors when they joked around be¬ 
tween takes. "There was part of Morrison’s 
impishness and Irish take on life that I 
enjoyed keeping going,” he says. 

Now that Kilmer has left that "tortured 


character” behind, his hair is short and 
blond again, and he’s wearing baggy cot¬ 
ton trousers. He’s in London while his wife 
of three years, Joanne Whalley-Kilmer, ap¬ 
pears in a play called "Lulu.” "She had to 
listen to 'Light My Fire’ a thousand times, 
so now it’s my turn and I’m home when she 
gets there,” he says. The couple met when 
they starred in the 1988 film "Willow”; 
between projects, they live in New Mexi¬ 
co. This spring Kilmer starts shooting 
"Thunder Heart,” directed by Michael Apt- 
ed, about a murder on a Sioux Indian reser¬ 
vation. The actor, who has Cherokee ances¬ 
try, plays an FBI agent who is part Sioux. 

But one part of being Jim Morrison may 


stick with Kilmer—the music. Kilmer was 
eager to sing live on screen and even made 
his own video to convince Oliver Stone that 
he could do it. (It is Kilmer’s voice in the 
film’s concert scenes but Morrison’s voice 
elsewhere on the soundtrack and on the 
soundtrack album). Now offers to make 
records are coming Kilmer’s way; he says 
he’ll hook up with David Crosby to record at 
least one song. "I’ve got a lot of different 
voices I like to play with,” Kilmer says, and 
Jim Morrison’s was just one of them. "I was 
just affecting six years of whisky in the 
movie. Jim had the mileage, not me.” 

Cathleen McGuiganurIA 

Jennifer Foote in London 



drugs. Stone is too honest to 
avert his eyes from Morrison’s 
sometimes homicidal behav¬ 
ior—he throws his longtime 
girlfriend Pamela (Meg Ryan 
in an underwritten part) in a 
closet and sets it afire. And 
Val Kilmer is too honest an 
actor to soft-pedal Morrison’s 
childish self-absorption. It’s a 
riveting performance, an un¬ 
canny physical and vocal res¬ 
toration of the singer’s perso¬ 
na, but ultimately Kilmer is 
limited by Stone’s conception 
of his hero. "The Doors” 
simultaneously mythologizes 
and debunks Morrison, but it 
never dares to make him life- 
size. Stone is interested in the 
rhetorical Jim Morrison, not 
the real man—the rhetorical 
pain and anguish, not the true 
vulnerability of a sensitive, 
formerly overweight young 
man who wanted to be a poet 
but was idolized as a sex sym¬ 
bol. (He’s certainly not inter¬ 
ested in Pamela Courson, who 
was a much more formidable 
figure than the cute groupie 
Ryan plays.) It’s hard not to 
enjoy the movie’s craft, its 
heady evocation of the rock- 
and-roll orgy, its gifted cast 
(Frank Whaley, Kevin Dillon 
and Kyle MacLachlan are 
fine as the other, short-shrift- 
ed Doors) but ultimately "The 
Doors” doesn’t have anything 
new to say about fame, self- 
destruction or the ’60s. It’s the 
same tired old romantic myth 
of the artist, redrawn with 
psychedelic colors. Maybe it’s 
the story we want, but is it 
the one we need? 

David Ansen 


Your Not-So-Basic Showbiz Movie Bio 


M any people, veterans of 
the chemically enhanced 
’60s, have reported a remark¬ 
ably similar response to see¬ 
ing Oliver Stone’s The Doors. 
It made them want to rush 
out and get stoned. It’s not 
that Stone has set out to make 
an ode to drug taking—the 
crashing comet trajectory of 
Jim Morrison’s brief, self-de¬ 
structive career could have 
been drawn by the Temper¬ 
ance League as a cautionary 
tale. But if the arc of this 
showbiz fable spells death and 
destruction, the sound and 
feel of it produce a power¬ 
ful rush of nostalgia. "The 
Doors” plunges us, with all 
the technical wizardry in 
Stone’s $40 million arsenal, 
into ’60s L.A.’s Sunset Strip 
bacchanalia at the height of 
its self-indulgence, silliness 
and rebellious splendor. As a 
purely sensory experience, 
"The Doors” often achieves 
the trippiness many ’60s mov¬ 
ies, with their tacky psyche¬ 
delic effects, tried and failed 
to achieve. This may not be 
the most elevated achieve¬ 
ment, but it’s what’s most fun 
about Stone’s movie, and the 
pumped-up, druggy energy 
keeps you hooked into this 
long movie even when your 
mind begins to question why 
a sullen, alcoholic rock star 
with literary pretensions and 
great cheekbones merits such 
a mythopoetic send-off. 

When you come down off 
"The Doors” it may take a 


Back to the ’60s bacchanalia: The movie Doors and friends 


while to sort out what you’ve 
seen. Stone’s movie manages 
to be fascinating without be¬ 
ing truly interesting, daz¬ 
zling without being "good,” 
powerfully evocative without 
being particularly insightful. 
But maybe Jim Morrison, the 
self-proclaimed Lizard King 
dead at the age of 27, was 
like that too. Stone has said 
he worshiped the Dionysian 
rock star, and it’s easy to see 
how the maker of "Salva¬ 
dor,” "Platoon” and "Born on 
the Fourth of July” would 
identify with Morrison, the 
former UCLA film student 
and acolyte of Nietzsche and 
Rimbaud. "I am interested in 
anything about revolt, disor¬ 
der, chaos,” Morrison wrote 
in his Elektra Records public¬ 
ity bio, and the anti-authori- 


| tarian Stone shares Morri¬ 
son’s romantic notion of art 
as primal scream. 

At the end of the movie, we 
see Morrison’s tomb at Pere- 
Lachaise cemetery, alongside 
the likes of Balzac, Proust and 
Oscar Wilde. Stone asks us to 
consider him their peer, but 
let’s face it: The Doors only 
produced one great album— 
their first—and their most 
indelible song, "Light My 
Fire,” was written by guitar¬ 
ist Robby Krieger. Jim Morri¬ 
son a great poet? Don’t think 
so. What Stone is left with, the 
raw materials of Morrison’s 
short, furiously inebriated 
life, are the standard outlines 
of many a tragic showbiz mov¬ 
ie bio: the golden idol who 
can’t handle fame and immo¬ 
lates himself in booze and 
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The Passion 
of Pauline 



The quintessential 
movie lover retires 

By David Ansen 

N o one who’s ever read a movie review 
by Pauline Kael could be neutral 
about her, and for her legions of fans 
and foes the announcement last week that 
she was giving up her movie column in 
The New Yorker was an epochal event, the 
stilling of the feistiest, most stimulating 
and sometimes most infuriating voice in 
American movie criticism. Kael will con¬ 
tinue to write occasional pieces for the 
magazine where she’s worked since 1968. 
But at 71, and suffering from chronic 
health problems, she deemed it time to 
retire from regular reviewing. 

As a seriously addicted reader for more 
than 30 years, and a fond if distant ac¬ 
quaintance, I’ll miss her passionate opin¬ 
ions profoundly. Assenting or wrestling 
with her judgments (A bull’s-eye dissection 
of "The Sheltering Sky”! No, how could you 
like "Everybody Wins”?) has been for me 
and a whole generation of movie lovers an 
essential aspect of the moviegoing experi¬ 
ence. I first heard her on public radio when I 


was 15, and my initial reaction (a not untyp¬ 
ical one) was rage. She was attacking my 
current sacred cow, "Hiroshima, Mon 
Amour,” and mercilessly skewering the 
pretensions of the art-house audience. 
("The educated American is a social worker 
at heart,” she wrote contemptuously.) But 
something in her wicked, slangy, confident 
prose compelled me to hear more: here was a 
critic who blasted away the fuddy-duddy 
pieties not just of movies, but of a country 
that had yet to wake up from the middle- 
class complacency of the Eisenhower era. 

To understand Kael—and her rebellion 


against the genteel, the academic, the re¬ 
spectable—it helps to remember she’s a 
product both of the Depression (when she 
worked her way through the University of 
California as a philosophy student) and of 
San Francisco bohemia. An outsider to the 
New York cultural axis, she has always 
been temperamentally incapable of follow¬ 
ing fashion. But almost singlehandedly 
she’s created a new and widely imitated 
fashion in criticism—visceral, common- 
sensical, sensual, rude. For Kael, movies 
are an aphrodisiac: what she craves from 
art, first and foremost, is pleasure, and 
pleasure of a particularly car¬ 
nal sort. "If you’re afraid 
of movies that excite your 
senses,” she wrote in 1978, 
"you’re afraid of movies.” 

It’s now commonplace to cel¬ 
ebrate the kitschy pleasures of 
American movies, but when 
Kael first mounted her assault 
on the highbrows and the pur¬ 
ists and discovered the art in 
Hollywood trash, it was the act 
of a cultural provocateur. In 
the fiercely polemical ’60s, she 
made her name attacking the 
reigning critics of the day, with 
special contempt for The New 
York Times’s Bosley Crowther. 
There’s an irony now in her leg¬ 
endary attacks on Andrew Sar- 
ris and auteurism—the theory 
that elevated the director as 
the prime creative force in 
films—for in the ’70s Kael be¬ 
came a super auteurist herself, 
albeit with a different canon, 
championing a new generation 
of directors—Altman, Coppola, 
Bertolucci, Scorsese, Bertrand 
Blier—who pushed personal 


Reeling Along With Kael 


A sampling of the tart, rap¬ 
turous Kael tongue as she has 
surveyed the movie scene over 
the years: 

[In Shampoo ] Julie Chris¬ 
tie’s locked-in, libidinous face 
has never been harder, more 
petulant, or more magical 
than in her role as Lester’s 
kept woman... [she] is one of 
those screen actresses whose 
every half-buried thought 
smashes through: she’s so 
delicate an actress that when 
she plays a coarse girl like 
Jackie there’s friction in each 
nuance. On the stage last 
year in Uncle Vanya she was 
a vacuum; in Shampoo she’s 
not only an actress, she is—in 
the high-class-hooker terms 
of her role—the sexiest wom¬ 


an in movies right now. She 
has the knack of turning off 
her spirituality totally; in 
this role she’s a gorgeous, 
whory-lipped little beast, a 
dirty sprite. 

[Feb. 17,1975] 

Costner must have heard 
Joseph Campbell on PBS ad¬ 
vising people to "follow your 
bliss.” [Dances With Wolves ] 
is a nature-boy movie, a kid’s 
daydream of being an Indian 
... Costner has feathers 
in his hair and feathers in 
his head. 

[Dec. 17,1990] 

Literal-minded in its sex 
and brutality, Teutonic in its 
humor, Stanley Kubrick’s A 
Clockwork Orange might be 


the work of a strict and exact¬ 
ing German professor who set 
out to make a porno-violent 
sci-fi comedy. Is there any¬ 
thing sadder—and ultimate¬ 
ly more repellent—than a 
clean-minded pornographer? 

[Jan. 1,1972] 

[Bernardo Bertolucci] has 
the kind of talent that 
breaks one’s heart: where 
can it go, what will happen 
to it? In this country we en¬ 
courage "creativity” among 
the mediocre, but real burst¬ 
ing creativity appalls us. We 
put it down as undisciplined, 
as somehow "too much.” 
Well, Before the Revolution 
is too much and that is what 
is great about it. Art doesn’t 
come in measured quanti¬ 
ties: it’s got to be too much or 
it’s not enough. 

[Aug. 13,1965] 
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cinema to ecstatic, and sometimes kinky, 
highs. In her Dionysian esthetic she had no 
patience for films that were "good for 
you.” Her deep-seated aversion to cool, 
cerebral directors sometimes blinded her 
to less full-blooded forms of beauty. She 
basically ignored Fassbinder: all that 
alienation gave her the American creeps. 
She championed the loose, the jazzy, the 
spontaneous, and had a special affection 
for "bad boys” like Sam Peckinpah and 
Brian De Palma, with their sensual appre¬ 
ciation of violence. The performers she 
loved, like Brando, Barbra Streisand, 
Debra Winger and Robin Williams are the 
juicy ones, whose talent brims over the top. 

Kael’s prose can bully you, as Renata 
Adler pointed out in her controversial 1980 
attack, and the vehemence with which she 
turns on her fallen idols has the sting of a 
spurned lover. But as a prose stylist no one 
evokes more eloquently the feel of a movie, 
no one engages its emotional complexities 
with such open nerve endings. And Kael’s 
unashamed subjectivity is always in¬ 
formed by cultural and social frames of 
reference broader, subtler and more inci¬ 
sive than her critics would like to admit— 
she’s an intellectual’s anti-intellectual. 

Master’s voice: Her tastes in the ’80s were 
more often than not out of synch with the 
public; the overkill in her scorn for "Dances 
With Wolves” seems in direct proportion to 
its popularity. But if her power as a consum¬ 
er guide has declined, her influence over a 
new generation of critics keeps rising. 
Across the country a breed of acolytes— 
dubbed the "Paulettes”—can be heard, 
their critical styles clearly modeled on the 
master’s voice. Smart and gifted as they are, 
there is something creepy in the way they 
have appropriated her singular style; I’ve 
heard her express her own ambivalence 
about such a parasitical form of flattery. 

For a brief, golden time in the 70s Kael 
was in hog heaven: raving about films such 
as "Nashville,” "Last Tango in Paris,” 
"Mean Streets,” "The Godfather Part II” 
and "Lacombe, Lucien,” it must have 
seemed as if the movies themselves had 
caught up with her vision of what they 
ought to be: subversive and supple, erotic 
and multilayered and alive. But the pas¬ 
sionate cinematic "energy” she sought be¬ 
came increasingly supplanted by a crass, 
bludgeoning energy that was like a cruel 
parody of the kinds of movies she fought for. 
Kael may have changed the face of criti¬ 
cism, but she’s always been playing a big¬ 
ger, more impossible game—to change the 
movies themselves, and us with them. May¬ 
be that’s why she so often uses the pronoun 
"we” in her reviews: she knows how great it 
feels to be transported by a film that’s cook¬ 
ing on all burners and wants everyone to 
share the high. Her ecstacies, and her fur¬ 
ies, will always be necessary. Good health, 
Pauline, and hurry back into print. ■ 



In living color: Deee-Liteputs on the ritz 


MUSIC 


Disco Keeps 
Stayin’ Alive 

Dance to the music 


W hen Madonna raided gay un¬ 
derground styles for last year’s 
"Vogue” extravaganza, she drew a 
new model for pop success. Instead of play¬ 
ing down vogueing’s eccentricities for the 
mainstream, she played them up. And it 
worked. Madonna got a No. 1 hit, and 
vogueing moved from Harlem drag balls to 
middle America—a little late, maybe, but 
with most of its gewgaws intact. 

Two new groups, Deee-Lite and C+C 
Music Factory, take this model to heart. 
Both come out of New York’s underground 
dance-club culture, and both celebrate 
their roots rather than gentrify them. 
Deee-Lite’s "Groove Is in the Heart,” a 
loopy dance song dressed in kitschy psyche¬ 
delic flares, moved from the clubs into the 
pop Top 5. C+C Music Factory’s "Gonna 
Make You Sweat (Everybody Dance Now),” 
a digital collage of rap, rock and soul, went 
to No. 1. Two years ago you couldn’t have 
heard these sounds outside of a generous 
handful of dance clubs. Now they’re more 
common than the bleats of boys with elec¬ 
tric guitars. This smells like the return of 
disco in its early, untarnished glory: a shot 
of rhythm and sensual extravagance into 


a pop world that can use the lift. 

Both acts build their sales 
pitches right into the mu¬ 
sic. Deee-Lite calls its al¬ 
bum "World Clique” and an¬ 
nounces, at the start, "From 
the global village, in the age of 
communication ... Deee-Lite!” 
Hokey pop philosophy and all, 
this is a cult fetish targeted at 
the global mass market. C+C 
Music Factory is more brazen. 
Printed on its album cover, 
and scrawling across its first 
video, is the pitch, "Rock+ 
Soul+Funk+Pop+Techno= 
C+C Music Factory.” 

C+C has taken heat be¬ 
cause, on the video to "Gonna 
Make You Sweat (Every¬ 
body Dance Now),” 
group member Zelma 
Davis’s lips move while 
session singer Martha 
Wash’s big voice booms 
out. But the group is 
more complex than this suggests; C+C is 
explicitly about the technology that made 
this sort of trickery inevitable. David Cole 
and Robert Clivilles, the C’s in C+C, first 
worked together at the gay dance club 
Better Days, where Clivilles spun records 
and Cole added sounds on his synthesiz¬ 
er. In C+C, the two work more like dee- 
jays than musicians, layering disparate 
sounds, borrowing fillips from other rec¬ 
ords where it feels right. A diva wails 
here, a rapper rhymes there, all over a 
machine-gun beat, while Cole and Clivilles 
remain largely anonymous. 

Cult icon: Deee-Lite cherishes no such ano¬ 
nymity. Singer Lady Miss Kier Kirby is a 
ready-made cult icon. In her five-inch plat¬ 
form shoes, froufrou cat suit and flip hairdo, 
she looks most like a woman impersonating 
a drag queen. Deee-Lite’s songs, like C+C 
Music Factory’s, mix and match styles: psy¬ 
chedelia, old disco and steady thumping 
electronic beats, all filtered through the 
aural equivalent of the group’s chaotic fash¬ 
ion sense. The band runs out of good songs 
early, and Kirby’s voice can stray from its 
chosen path. But Deee-Lite runs on concept, 
and the concept holds firm. 

The road from gay subculture to pop 
mainstream is one disco walked only at its 
peril; exposed to the light, disco opened 
itself to gross self-parody. Disco started as a 
way of life, a soundtrack to love and adven¬ 
ture. Only later did it become "Disco 
Duck.” Deee-Lite and C+C have reached 
the mainstream with their underground 
integrity intact. But the latest act to follow 
is Enigma, whose gimmicky hit, "Sadeness 
Part 1,” is a Gregorian chant set to a dance 
beat. It’s a pretty good record, but self¬ 
parody doesn’t seem too far behind. 

John Leland 
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REX MILLER 

Both realistic and optimistic: The author 


pense of paying the bills for a house from 
which they were eventually evicted. Hop¬ 
kins’s daughter mimicked her mother by 
having children by a variety of undepend¬ 
able men and (unlike her mother) develop¬ 
ing a drug addiction. Lemann captures a 
horrifying pattern of misery and chaos. 

"The Promised Land” is a valuable addi¬ 
tion to the literature on the black urban 
underclass. Lemann never allows the read¬ 


BOOKS 


er to forget that, ultimately, white racism is 
the crucible within which the black ghet¬ 
to was formed. And he avoids falling prey 
to the tendency, so prevalent now, either to 
blame victims for their own victimization 
or to view the black ghettos as perhaps an 
unremediable problem. Indeed, the best as¬ 
pect of Lemann’s book is its realistic opti¬ 
mism, its recognition that even social prob¬ 
lems as massive as those presented by black 
urban poverty can be addressed by the ap¬ 
plication of adequate—albeit enormous— 
resources. At one point he suggests an 
investment of $10 billion to $25 billion an¬ 
nually, but, he concludes, if it "made a sig¬ 
nificant improvement in what we all know 
is the principal problem in American do¬ 
mestic life. . .it would be a bargain.” 

"The Promised Land” is not without 
flaws. Lemann’s lengthy review of presi¬ 
dential antipoverty policy is, for the most 
part, a sterile digression, inexplicably con¬ 
cluding with the Nixon administration. 
And even at its best, there is little in "The 
Promised Land” that is truly groundbreak¬ 
ing. Although it is already being hailed as a 
"landmark” of social analysis, it adds only 
modestly to a subject that has received con¬ 
siderable attention from academic com¬ 
mentators. What Lemann does and does 
well is popularize important knowledge 
that is at present all too restricted to schol¬ 
arly circles. Well written and passionately 
argued, "The Promised Land” performs the 
essential task of making the predicament of 
the black urban poor vivid and accessible to 
a general audience. 


Randall Kennedy is the editor of Recon¬ 
struction magazine, a journal of African- 
American politics, culture and society. 


A Tragedy With No Ending 


Lemann’s passionately argued ‘Promised Land’ 


I n 1933, the white owner of a plantation 
near Clarksdale, Miss., offered a favor¬ 
able financial arrangement to a virtual¬ 
ly destitute black sharecropper. In return, 
the owner wanted the sexual favors of the 
sharecropper’s teenage granddaughter, 
Ruby Hopkins. The sharecropper stalled 
for time and under cover of darkness fled 
the plantation with Ruby in tow. Nicholas 
Lemann’s "The Promised Land” (410 
pages. Knopf. $24.95) focuses on Ruby Hop¬ 
kins’s grim story: her efforts to attain a 
measure of happiness despite brutal condi¬ 
tions in the Mississippi delta, her decision 
to move to Chicago in 1946, her utter de¬ 
basement by the ever-accumulating bur¬ 
dens and indignities that beset residents of 
black urban ghettos and, finally, her deci¬ 
sion in 1979 to return to Mississippi. 

Lemann uses Hopkins’s life as a prism 
through which to examine black slums and 
the underclass they spawn and entrap. The 
result is a richly documented chronicle 
that illuminates what he perceives as "the 
most significant remaining piece of unfin¬ 
ished business in our country’s long strug¬ 
gle to overcome its original sin of slavery.” 

Between 1940 and 1970,5 million blacks 
moved from the South to the North, creat¬ 
ing, according to Lemann, "one of the larg¬ 
est and most rapid mass internal move¬ 
ments of people in history—perhaps the 
greatest not caused by the immediate 
threat of execution or starvation.” The 
forces which pushed blacks off Southern 
plantations were innovations that elimi¬ 
nated jobs for unskilled agricultural work¬ 
ers. What pulled them North were opportu¬ 
nities far more attractive than anything 
available in the Jim Crow South. In 1948, 
working as a janitor, Hopkins could make 
more money in an hour in Chicago than she 
could earn in a day in Clarksdale. 

But up North, the migrants faced racism 
in the form of restrictive covenants, vio¬ 
lence and housing policies that confined 
them to overcrowded neighborhoods with 
inferior public services. This iron ring of 
hostility or indifference from outside the 
black ghetto exacerbated corrosive fea¬ 
tures within it: undisciplined sexual hab¬ 
its, unstable families, drug abuse and 
crime. Lemann shows with searing speci¬ 
ficity how Hopkins and her family have 
repeatedly been laid low by fits of self-de¬ 
structiveness. Hopkins and one of her hus¬ 
bands lost their chance to escape the ghetto 
when he insisted on a new car at the ex¬ 


‘Up North’: 'Negro boys on Easter morning, on the south side of Chicago’ (1941) 
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\M ° w you can live the fantasy that every golfer has dreamed of—to play 
^ I for big stakes on the PGA Tour.® In the exciting, new interactive golf 
game, Fairway Fantasy, where all you need to tee off is a Touch-Tone 
phone. It's your chance to challenge 18 of golf's toughest holes, 
including this week's fantasy hole, the 18th at Bay Hill. 

And to win one of the thousands of prizes. So 
get ready to come out swinging. 




w generation Top-Rites give golfers more controlled and consistently longer shots in 
different ways. The high trajectory Top-Rite XLIP offers a truer, straighter flight pattern. Lower 
trajectory and maximum distance off irons are yours with the Top-Rite II®. The tour trajectory Top-Rite Plus II® 
offers superior putting and short game playability. Top-Rite.® The Longest Balls.™ Tee-up a Top-Rite today. 


Each Sunday during CBS ® golf coverage, we'll be making a random telephone call to a Fairway Fantasy 
participant who has entered that week. If you're able to correctly answer a question about the televised action, 
you'll become one of up to 14 finalists who have a chance to win a spot in the exclusive Pro-Am at the TOUR 
CHAMPIONSHIP, the grand finale event of the PGA Tour. Winner gets to play with the top 30 money winners 
on the famous Pinehurst #2 course. To qualify, call 1-900-454-GOLF and sign up for Fairway Fantasy. You must 
be 18 or older to play. There is a charge of $2.00 for the first minute and $1.50 for each additional minute. 


I' OVER 500 PR IZES AWARDED EVERY WEEK ~~j 

Win A Hyatt Resorts® Getaway To The Ultimate 19th Hole. 

GRAND PRIZE clubs and a Top-Rite golf bag. 

The contestant with the lowest The weekly second place finisher 

cumulative score for any com- will win a weekend golf getaway 

bination of nine weeks wins a to a selected Hyatt Resort via 

two-week stay for four to feel bee! 1 ne Hyatt lOUCh. United Airlines. Third place 
the Hyatt Touch at a selected Hyatt Resort by finisher wins a set of Spalding golf clubs and a 


flying the Friendly Skies of United Airlines. 
The winner and three friends will also be 
outfitted with a complete set of Top-Rite golf 
equipment and will receive personal golf 
instruction from a Top-Rite staff professional. 
WEEKLY PRIZES 

Each week for 18 weeks of Fairway Fantasy, 
the participant with the lowest weekly score 
wins a one-week stay for two to feel the 
Hyatt Touch at a selected Hyatt Resort by 
flying the Friendly Skies of United Airlines. 
They will also receive a set of Spalding® golf 


Top-Flite golf bag (a $750 value). Fourth wins a 
Top-Flite Staff tour bag (a $225 value). Fifth 
through 10th wins a Top-Flite metal wood 
(a $120 value). Eleventh through 25th wins a 
dozen Top-Rite golf balls (a $20 value). And 
twenty-sixth through 50th wins a Top-Flite 
visor (a $10 value). 

INSTANT WIN 

Every time you call Fairway Fantasy, you have a 
chance to be an instant winner. You will be notified 
during the call, whether you have been randomly 
selected to win one of 500 prizes a week. 


1 FRIENDLY SKIES ~~| 

Grab your clubs and fly the Friendly 
Skies of United Airlines with more 
flights to Hawaii than any other airline. 


uniTED AiRLines 


Be sure to tune to CBS for live coverage of 
14 of the 18 PGA Tour competitions in 
Fairway Fantasy. 

Next Tournament on CBS: April 20-21 

MCI Heritage Classic 4:00 - 6:00 p.m. 


Fairway Fantasy Advertisement paid for by Spalding 



To Get To Hawaii, Turn I lore 




































Lullaby on 
Broadway 

Tracey Ullman made the big 
leap to Broadway last week in 
"The Big Love,” but found it a 
loveless place. Even though 
most blamed the script, not 
the star, critics called her one- 
woman show "flimsy” and 
"creaky.” Ullman plays the 
boozy, campy Florence Aad- 
land, mother of the 15-year-old 
who was a washed-up Errol 
Flynn’s last fling. The play may 
air on HBO later this year. 



MARTHA SWOPE 

Creaky boards: Ullman on stage 


Training Wheel 

Here’s a guy who showed up 
for spring training even though 
he knew he wouldn’t make the 
team. Tom Selleck warmed up 
for his role as an aging ball¬ 
player in "Tokyo Diamond” by 
taking batting and infield 
practice last week with his 
hometown team, the Detroit 
Tigers. It’s a stretch to see how 
this will prepare Selleck for 
the film, since production 
doesn’t start until August. 
Maybe he just wanted to play 
out his own field of dreams. 



Rosy: Hepburn, topiary at 
the New York Flower Show 


Flower Power 


Gardening looks rosy this 
year—take it from Audrey 
Hepburn. She was in full flow¬ 
er in New York last week to 
launch PBS’s "Gardens of the 
World” series. As the show’s 
host, Hepburn leads viewers 
through what she describes as 
"grand” gardens. Her own, 
however, is "very casual, very 
natural.” City dwellers with¬ 
out the lawn space to pull off 


either "grand” or "casual” 
shouldn’t despair. They can 
trade hibernation for hibiscus 
and garden vicariously at the 
flower shows opening in many 
parts of the country this month. 



It’S a stretch: Selleck warming up with the Detroit Tigers 


TRANSITION 


INDICTED: Alleged crime boss 
Nicodemo (Little Nicky) Scarfo Sr. 

and 37 other reputed mob¬ 
sters; on charges ranging from 
racketeering to drug dealing, 
in Trenton, N.J., March 7. 
Scarfo, now in the federal pen¬ 
itentiary in Marion, Ill., on oth¬ 
er charges, is alleged to be the 
head of organized crime in Phil¬ 
adelphia and Atlantic City. 

RANKED: No. 1 in the world in 
women’s tennis; Monica Seles, 
March 11. Seles, 17, moved 
ahead of Steffi Graf in the rank¬ 
ings this week to become the 
youngest woman player ever to 
reach No. 1. 

AWARDED: The Templeton 
Prize for Progress in Religion, 
the richest prize in the world, 
at about $800,000; to Rabbi Im¬ 
manuel Jakobovits, chief rabbi of 
Britain and the Common¬ 
wealth, in New York, March 
6. Jakobovits was hailed for his 
compassion on Arab-Israeli is¬ 
sues, his interfaith work and 
his original interpretation of 
traditional Jewish values. 

SETTING A DATE: Chrysler chair¬ 
man Lee lacocca, 66, and his fian¬ 
cee of 15 months, Darrien Earle, a 
Los Angeles restaurateur; in 
Detroit, announced March 6. 
The wedding will be "small and 
private” on March 30. 

DIED: Arthur Murray, 95; of pneu¬ 
monia, in Honolulu, March 3. 
An immigrant baker’s son 
who became the world’s best- 
known dance instructor, Mur¬ 
ray built up a chain of more 
than 300 dance schools. His 
clientele included Eleanor Roo¬ 
sevelt, John D. Rockefeller 
Jr., Jack Dempsey and Eliza¬ 
beth Arden. 

James (Cool Papa) Dell, 87; after a 
heart attack, in St. Louis, 
March 7. Considered by many 
baseball’s fastest-ever player, 
he retired the year before the 
major leagues were integrated. 
The popular Negro League 
outfielder, who had a lifetime 
batting average of .338, en¬ 
tered the Hall of Fame in 1974. 
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In Alphabetical Order 

John Adams Neal Lancaster 

Fulton Allem Wayne Levi 

Michael Allen Bruce Lietzke 

Billy Andrade Bob Lohr 

Tommy Armour HI Davis Love III 

Emlyn Aubrey Steve Lowery 

Paul Azinger Mark Lye 

Ian Baker-Finch Andrew Magee 

Seve Ballesteros John Mahaffey 

Dave Barr Billy Mayfair 

Andy Bean Blaine McCallister 

Chip Beck Mark McCumber 

Jim Benepe Pat McGowan 

Phil Blackmar Rocco Mediate 

Jay Don Blake Larry Mize 

Jim Booros Tommy Moore 

Bill Britton Gil Morgan 

Mark Brooks Jodie Mudd 

Billy Ray Brown Larry Nelson 

Brad Bryant Jack Nicklaus 

George Burns Greg Norman 

Clark Burroughs Andy North 

Bill Buttner Jose-Maria Olazabal 

Curt Byrum Mark O'Meara 

Tom Byrum Steve Pate 

Mark Calcavecchia Corey Pavin 

David Canipe David Peoples 

Brian Claar Chris Perry 

Keith Clearwater Kenny Perry 

Lennie Clements Peter Persons 

Russ Cochran Don Pooley 

John Cook Nick Price 

Fred Couples Dillard Pruitt 

Ben Crenshaw Tom Purtzer 

Jay Delsing Mike Reid 

Clark Dennis Larry Rinker 

Trevor Dodds Loren Roberts 

Mike Donald Eduardo Romero 

Ed Dougherty Dave Rummells 

Bob Eastwood Bill Sander 

David Edwards Gene Sauers 

Joel Edwards Ted Schulz 

Dave Eichelberger Peter Senior 

Steve Elkington Tom Sieckmann 

Bob Estes Tony Sills 

Brad Fabel Scott Simpson 

Nick Faldo Tim Simpson 

Brad Faxon Joey Sindelar 

Rick Fehr Jeff Sluman 

Ray Floyd Mike Smith 

Ed Fiori Craig Stadler 

Dan Forsman Payne Stewart 

David Frost Ray Stewart 

Fred Funk Curtis Strange 

Jim Gallagher, Jr. Mike Sullivan 

Robert Gamez Hal Sutton 

Buddy Gardner Brian Tennyson 

Bob Gilder Leonard Thompson 

Bill Glasson Jim Thorpe 

Wayne Grady Kirk Triplett 

Ken Green Bob Tway 

Jay Haas Doug Tewell 

Jim Hallet Howard Twitty 

Donnie Hammond Stan Utley 

Morris Hatalsky Scott Verplank 

Mark Hayes Bobby Wadkins 

Nolan Henke Lanny Wadkins 

Scott Hoch Tom Watson 

Mike Hulbert D. A. Weibring 

John Huston Jeff Wilson 

John Inman Mark Wiebe 

David Ishii Bob Wolcott 

Hale Irwin Willie Wood 

Peter Jacobsen Jim Woodward 

Lee Janzen Ian Woosnam 

Steve Jones Robert Wrenn 

Tom Kite Fuzzy Zoeller 

Kenny Knox Richard Zokol 

The above is the 1990 PGA Tour Money List, as of October 
5,1990. No endorsement of Fairway Fantasy or any sponsor 
of Fairway Fantasy by any players should be implied. 


NowStei 


yp Up To 
ATop-R 


The Phone 


And Drive A Top-Rite’ To Hawaii. 


□ TEE OFF 

For Fairway Fantasy, you don't 
need a card to play on the PGA Tour. You 
just need a Touch-Tone phone. To enter, call 
1-900-454-GOLF anytime, except Monday 
mornings between 12 a.m. and 3 a.m. 

Eastern time. You will receive a complete 
information package that will help you 
play the game. You must be 18 or older 
to play. There is a charge of $2.00 for 
the first minute and $1.50 for each 
additional minute. If you hang up 
in the first 16 seconds, there is no W* 

charge. The average game-playing 
time lasts approximately six minutes. 
Registration takes two to three minutes. 

|i ON THE TOUR 

Each week, you'll have a chance to 
challenge a different PGA Tour tournament 
hole. During your call, you'll be given a 
complete choice of clubs. You'll select a 
hitting direction and a hitting power level. 
You can even practice on a driving range. 

But you can only play each fantasy hole 
once. You'll also be asked to select three 
player/partners from the list of PGA Tour 
Top Money Winners. To enter your selection, 
simply punch in their first and last initials 
on your Touch-Tone phone. 




SCORE CARD 

Three separate factors contribute 
to your weekly Fairway Fantasy score. The 
first factor is your own score on the Fairway 
Fantasy hole. The second factor is the actual 
combined score posted during the last 
fully-completed round by your three PGA 
, „ Tour player/partners on the Fairway 
Fantasy hole. And the third fac¬ 
tor is the combined 18-hole 
score posted by your three 
PGA Tour player/partners 
9 I ■ E during the last fully-complet- 
'HjiL ed round. The scores are then 
' W v weighted with 

, , . your performance 

on f an t aS y j, 0 i e 

becoming the most important element in 
the overall score. 


[ SPECIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER | 

Call 1-800-634-6848 for details about a 
great offer and a free gift from Newsweek® 
magazine specially for Fairway Fantasy 
participants. For your special subscription 
offer and free gift, call Monday through 
Friday 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Eastern time. 


Newsweek 




1. ELIGIBILITY: You must be a U.S. resident 18 or older to 
play. Void where prohibited. This contest begins February 18, 
1991 at 8 a.m. Eastern and ends August 25,1991. 

2. NO PURCHASE NECESSARY to enter or claim prize: Each 
week you may obtain a special calling card that allows you to make a 
toll-free call to play Fairway Fantasy. Just mail a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope to: Fairway Fantasy, P.O. Box 34984, Omaha, NE 
68134. Residents in Vermont and Washington don't need to include 
postage. The card will contain a personal identification number (PIN) 
with an 800 telephone number. Each PIN is valid for one free phone 
call. You may request as many PINs as you wish as long as they're 
separately mailed. All requests received by Thursday will be processed 
and mailed Friday for delivery the following week The 800 number 
and PIN are valid through Saturday of the following week The 
expiration date is printed on the calling card. The 800 number offers the 
following options only: registration, fantasy hole play, partner 


Sponsor not responsible for late, lost, damaged or misdirected mail. 

Contestants are eligible to win the top weekly prize only once. 
If a contestant finishes in the top weekly position more than once, 
the prize will be awarded to the next highest finisher. 

Contestants who do not play a particular fantasy hole will 
automatically have three strokes added to their overall score. 

If one of the contestant's player/partners fail to compete in the 
final completed round of a tournament, the contestant will 
automatically receive three additional strokes for the player/ 
partner's fantasy hole and eight strokes for the player/partner's 


18-hole score. Normal weighting is then added as described in the 
Score Card section. 

In the event of a tie for the grand prize or any of the weekly 
prizes, the winner will be randomly selected from among the tied 
finalists. Pro-Am winner will be determined by random drawing 
among the semi-finalists. Prize includes travel and accommodations. 

CBS, Hyatt Resorts and United Airlines are not sponsors of 
the Fairway Fantasy game. Neither is it sponsored nor endorsed 
by the PGA Tour. 

Hyatt Resorts is responsible only for the prizes it is providing 
and is responsible for providing room nights, including taxes, 
only as a prize. Winners shall be responsible for all other costs, 
including gratuities, food and beverages at, selected resort hotels. 

In the event a tournament cannot be completed, the last 
completed round will be used for scoring purposes. 

Neither Sponsor nor its service providers are responsible for 
incorrect or inaccurate entry information whether caused by the 
caller or by any of the equipment or programming associated with 

The customer service number for the Fairway Fantasy game is 
1-800-468-7351. Hours are from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Eastern. To receive a 
copy of the complete official rules, call the customer service number. 
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The Rope 
and the Rack 


Washington has 
not had so much 
vindictive fun in a 
long time. But the 
gloaters ought 
to be careful. 


H enry Kissinger used to warn that a "nightmare of 
recrimination” would follow any American de¬ 
feat in Vietnam. Well, we got the defeat in Viet¬ 
nam in 1975 but not all that much of the rest of 
it. Oddly, the "nightmare of recrimination” has 
followed our victory in the gulf war instead. For just as a 
newly liberated Kuwait saw vengeance-seeking citizens 
going house to house in the search for collaborators, so 
Washington itself has been the scene of a kind of house-to- 
house search for the discredited and the disproved, who are 
not paraded through the streets at the end of a rope, but 
who might as well have been, given the merciless, taunting 
assaults on them. Some, as is the tradition in these grue¬ 
some matters, have provided pre-emptive confessions of 
error in the newspapers, presumably hoping to avoid the 
rope and the rack. Washington has not had so much 
vindictive fun in a long time. 

It is of course true that a number of the politicians 
and journalists and for-hire analysts, who are now being 
yanked around for their mistaken prewar certitudes, 
asked for it, being brash and uncritical and aggressive to 
the point of arrogance in putting forward their guesses as 
facts. It is also, I think, a little too whiny and priggish for 
the schoolmarms among us to rap smartly on the desk and 
demand that all the political rough-housing stop at once. 
Who said and argued what in respect to the war is a 
legitimate subject of political debate in this country. And 
God knows those who were early and right in their anxi¬ 
eties about our chances in Vietnam have not exactly been 
shy about letting others know it. Moreover, the Democrats 
in particular stand to gain if they have the fortitude to 
inspect some of the political premises and habits that 
guided them in their actions. I don’t say there was nothing 
to their argument with the president, only that a lot of 
them became so preoccupied with building a case to sup¬ 
port their position that intellectually they kind of steam¬ 
rollered themselves. 

That pretty well exhausts the case for the merciless 
gloaters holding forth in parts of Washington. Their senti¬ 
ment is not to be confused with the genuine relief of people 
at the success of the coalition enterprise or their pride 
in the troops and satisfaction with the administration’s 
conduct of the whole affair. These feelings are different 
from the nyah nyah nyah nyah-nyahing that fills the air. 
Without the remotest hope of having an impact on the 
nyah-nyahers, I will suggest a couple of reasons why they 
should cool it. One is on the ground of superstition; the 


other, more goody-goody, is on the ground of doing right by 
our politics. 

Superstition first. There is such a thing as tempting 
the gods. Talking too much, too soon and with too much 
self-satisfaction has always seemed to me a sure way to 
court disaster. One is punished or at least clipped. Only the 
other day, having allowed myself to take far too much 
pleasure in a newspaper series’ previous ridiculing of a 
couple of gulf analysts, I found my own name— horrors!— 
listed among the next day’s culprits. The forces of retribu¬ 
tion are always listening. They never sleep. That is why, 
if I were one of those currently making a kind of vocation of 
punishing the president’s opposition in the crisis and the 
war, I’d be careful. 

And there is, anyway, more than mere superstition to 
worry about in this connection. Our political scene is more 
volatile and given to sudden switches and memory lapses 
bordering on soap-opera-type amnesia (epidemic, total and 
terminal) than any other I know of. We are fickle and we 
are insatiable in our appetite for new news, new issues, 
new biases, new cliches that we incorporate and believe to 
be our own original and immutable opinions—until in the 
next moment we forget them. It’s not just (as another 
cliche, lifted from Andy Warhol, has it) that individuals all 
seem to get their 15 minutes of celebrity in this country; 
everything gets only 15 minutes. And no one can say what 
the 16th minute will bring. In addition there is the possibil¬ 
ity that some of the hard-edged Republican exploitation of 
the gulf victory and of the personal discomfiture of their 
Democratic opponents—and of some who are not Demo¬ 
crats—could in time repulse people as it becomes more 
repulsive. They could blow it. 

'Look ma, no hands’: The political process part has to do 
with the bitter fruits of what was a rare and admirable 
exercise in political accountability. For once, on an icy 
weekend this January, the Washington bunch did the right 
thing; and the reward that half of them get is public 
mortification and rebuke. I am talking here of the admit¬ 
tedly much belated congressional debate and vote on the 
question of authorizing the president to take military 
action against Saddam Hussein. The session didn’t come so 
late in the crisis for nothing. Vast numbers of the legisla¬ 
tors didn’t want to be pinned to a public stand on the issue. 
They rarely do. This is a town that likes to keep its public 
expenditures "off budget” and its opinions "off the record.” 
It prefers uncountable "voice votes” to record votes and 
seeks ways to make things happen—from a congressional 
salary increase to the letting of a fat contract—without 
actually seeming to have done so. "Look, ma, no hands!” 
cries the proverbial kid cyclist. "Look, ma, no record, no 
trace, no nothing!” cries the happy politician. So no one 
can know which side the guy was on. 

This time it was, finally, different: they spoke, they 
argued, they took responsibility for their views and they 
voted. The reward is a political bloodbath. In truth, I don’t 
think it would have been a lot different if the war had come 
out differently and if the opposition premonitions of apoca¬ 
lyptic political and military disaster had come true. You 
can bet that the ones proved right would have been doing 
pretty much unto others what is being done unto them 
now. But that doesn’t make it any prettier or more pru¬ 
dent. I realize this is like asking a bunch of Rottweilers to 
forgo a lamb chop that is lying in the street for the sake of 
the greater good. But politicians, unlike Rottweilers, 
should at least be capable of worrying that things change 
quickly in this country, that fate is puckish and unpredict¬ 
able and that next time around—who knows?—they could 
be the lamb chop. 
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